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PftKss Noticm 

“ Soboponhano# in nob ftlmply a movaliat writing in W» study 
absEmob prinolploB to tho oonduot of thought nml 
iffiflttOSybufe to also In ft largo measure, a man of the world, with 
■tt J&rtv gvivap of tho aotuttl, and U tihoroforo able to spook in; a 


to two Baoan'a nhuiso, comoa homo to mon'fi buaihotfa 
ipma. Tho oasontlolly practical ohamotor of Ilia ‘ Wisdom 

p „, t to ovidonood by liia froquont rtfoourao to illustration^! 

> o«d bis Blnfiid'U'ly apb two of them . . . . Thk ftUiwjVe, UIiw- 
tffp: Ci'iiiiTvo tftO.&hnd of ti’oatmont givoa to Ida work a epooiitl ohavin 
' wlitel)' ftimilap trcnt-hoB aro. ns a rule, tlpfloionb. MrBttllSfip 
' " iBMttdQM’ lnfcrodnotory oaaay add a much to tha value and iitfcamt) 
. df.A singularly suggostlvo volumo.’’— Afano/fc^dr , • . 

. 5 fe 3)ho: now lights .whioh Mr. Saunders’ braitaTobiontf give ua 
the fliiftwiotor of tho great pessimist wo of considerable 
The f Wisdom of IAfo 1 la well worth reading . :r . . . 
1 U u^tdaiftftinly Mr. Saunders has, done life Week 


imwidution,' might) oaafly become A. widely-read; 
iKijacho); amobg ua n ■< ( ,• Wo. m mv’mm i«dotttbd'k> m t . 
Smitto for ma now llbblo osaay-iM'tttthJtradaotkn^H author 
MkowafciogftUd easUyundoretaMed of tl 

translation is well dottr ;f feme.”*- 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES, Continued— « m 

'• Those sparkling Montaignosrpio ossuvs .... Wo fool that 
wo have loarnod more from tho hitler lm\f* truths hoto presented 
thrm from many a volumo of goody re«i»u otu b i l i ty . — Inquirer. 

“ Ji'rom tho point- of viow of tho English roador thovo is a 
good deal to bo said in favour of taking fck-hoponliftnor in small 
doses, eommoncing with tho loss teolmica! of tho philosopher's 
writings, auoh as (real of subjects inlorosLing to tlio human 
kind— a courso made easy by Mr. Builoy Saunders’ Ituont 
translations .” — Saturday licuie in. 

“Admirably tvanslalod .... Sohoponlmuor has his uses, and 
may woll bo employed to rofinoaml chasten much of thohiduuua 
vulgarity of ordinary oxistouco.”— ./Wi idler. 

2. COUNSELS AND MAXIMS : being the 
Second Part of Annum Soiioi’hnkmmk’h AjAnrimen 
zur Lcbcnsiucishcit. Translated by T. Haiucv &MJN)>i p .»8, 
M.A. Second Edition, 

“ Mr. Saumlora has produced that mro thing, a translation 
whioli reads liko a piooo of original English .... Wo may 
admire, without foar of boing lod astray by our admiration, his 
(Schopenhauer's) homely thrusts, his folicity of illustration, his 
power of analysis."— Scutmnn. 

“Tho tomlornosa of dealing with his bmlhor man, tho know- 
ledge of ohavaotov, the wonderful tovroslt iul wisdom displayed 
in ovovy dopartmont of lifo, han u fascination of i(a own that 
(wero [Ilia world all) would bo tho perfection of human counsel.” 
— JimikidUr. 

‘ ‘ Tho wliolo book in thoroughly romlahlo. Nor nood anyone 
attempt to doiiy that Sclmnonhauor, lakcm judiciously, is a vury 
excellent soul-ton io .... The translation in exceptionally good." 
— Manchester Guardian. 

“ English readers may npprociato for thomaolvos tho Immonso 
uhvowdness which Kelmponhnuov brought to boar on much of 
(ho praotico of lifo." — Graphic. 

3. BELKHON : A Dialogue, and other Essays. 

By Annum Sciiockmiauicu. JSolootod and TrnnRluUfl 
by T. li.Mi-P.Y Saunukhh, M.A. Third and Enlarged 
Edition . 

“In Lh is modost volumo wo lmvo a soled ion of very roadahlo 
essays, from tho writings of tlio famous pcsHimistla plillosoplier, 
olothod in good, inlolligihlu English."— /.itcrury 
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Saunders’ extracts from Sohoponhauov’a P.urcnjn it ml 
Pavalipomcna make a most roadablo booklot. TJioy do not dual 
with tlio more technical nspocts of his philosophy .... but 
contain sorno of Sohoponbanor's brilliant obiter dicta on matters 
of moro immcdialo popular intoroHt.” — .Scots Observer. 

“ Philalothos batllos with Domopholos with a good deal of 
vigour, it is truo, but tlio oncountor is a bout with singlo-stioka." 
— Hulnnluy Iteview. 

“ A vigorous translation of Schopenhauer's minor, but, at the 
snmo time, most popular writings .... Tlio volunio will bo 
found exooilont and suggostivo reading." — ticolsman. 

“Tho traiifllnlion, on tho wholo, roads vory smoothly .... 
Ono might almost havo thought it luid been originally composod 
in lOnghsh.”— Inquirer. 

“ Hairy who aro unequal to tho strain of prolonged study of 
Schoponrsuior’n works will greatly valuo this cxcollont littlo 
volunio. “—(./lus'jow Jlcrtdd. 

“Tho essays aro ominonUy loadable and full of olovor things. 
To fclio translator wo cannot pay a higher cnmpliinont than by 
saying that ho novor makes us awaro of his oxistonoo." — Igihvinl. 


4. THE ART OP LITERATURE. A Series of 
Kannys. By Aimtuit UciiovKNiuur.it. Soloelcd and 
Translated by T. Bailry Sausiuhib, M. A. 

“ Sohoponlmuor is novor more pluanaut than when ho is dis- 
ciiHsing litumlnro, the oIuhhIcb, and stylo; ho writes upon thoso 
fascinating matters with all the pungent wit and easy gvaco of 
tho Inst oontury. And his viows correspond with his manner. 
I'orhopB fhoronru fow hooks moro heartily to bo rectnnniomlod 
for students of litoraturo, who wish to hooumo good writois, limn 
thoso short and livoly ossays.”— •Auti-Jucvlin. 

“Tho ‘Art of Litoraturo’ contains niuoh sound oritioisin 
... it is luoidly writlon, and it bristles with epigram.”— Nutiunul 
O&sm'cr. 

“ Thoso lttorary essays contain some of tlio most vigorous and 
suggostivo oritioisms wo havo mot with /or a long timo.” — 
Literal'll World. 

“in these essays on tho author’s powor and craft, Solioponlmuor 
is at his best, although ho has no radically new thong lit. But 
his learning, his wit, liis fundamental good soimo, play round 
tho axioms of criticism with lino oifoct of instruction and of 
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charm. A man who wishes to know how to writo well will learn 
more from a thoughtful consideration of tlio doolrino of thoBO 
essays than from most sot syaloins of rhetoric, and any ono who 
takes pleasure in litoraturo will bo refreshed by rending thorn. 
They nro admirably translated, and tho buok cannot bo too 
highly rceoinmonded.”— Scotsman. 

" Tho translation is admirably ilono, and tho orisn, opigmmnm- 
tio stylo in whioh Sohoponlmuor dill'ors bo remarkably from numb 
Gorman writers is woll prosorvod in tho English voiuion," — 
National Reformer. 


5. STUDIES IN PESSIMISM: A Series of 
Ksauyy. By Arthur Sohopknhaurk. Solcutod ami 
Translated by T. Bailry SaUNDKUB, M.A. Second 
Edition. f 


“ Wo lmvo once nu.ro to tlumk Mr. Saundors for a sorion of 
extracts from tho • Parorga.' Lilto tho foriuor translations, this 
ono is oxtremoly woll done, and tho volimio should ho popular.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

“If otliors have boon tho prophots of Holioponlmuor to tho 
mass of English rondovs, Mr. Saundors may fairly claim to havo 
boon tho plulosaphor’s intornrotor. Ho 1ms known how to make 
tho possimiut not only intolligiblo, but attrnotivo In bJio gonoml 
reader by administrating Schoponhnuei-’s wisdom in small doses, 
and in a form not too highly conoontratod. Tho nories of lit tle 
books by wlnoh Mr. Saundora has douo this still goos on. Tho 
latest numbor is by no moans tho lonsl interesting of thorn all, 
ami Mr. Saundora’ version is again admirable, ilo writes road- 
nblo idiomatic English, uutainlod by any Infliction of Teuton lam 
that might easily havo woakonod tho stylo.'’-— .Vcofaimoi. 

“A roador may certainly got a good idoa of wlmfcSoliopoiiJiftuor 
thought from this httlo vulumo. In tho spaoo of a hmulrod mid 

l>cc!otor PflKCS lt g V0 * U8 1,10 oronm of ,liH philosophy.”— 

“Mr. Saunders has prosorvod all tho clmvm of tho original. 1 fo 
gives us an English Sohoponlmuor. Point, sparkle, pungonoy. are 
a 1 preserved m a version m which wo havo nob delootod ono tin. 
ldiomatio sontonoo. Perhaps tho most vonmrkal.lo essay in tho 
prosont volume, at least in its illustration of Sohoponhauor’s 
peculiar views, is that on ‘ Womon.' "-Guardian. 
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NOTE. 


Fuji convoiiiunuo of publication, [ liavo divided Ibis tmiiftlft- 
Liou of .Sohoponhnitor'a Apltorhmcn zur Lchamochhc.il into 
two parts j and for Uio aako of apponrauccs, a now sorics of 
olmpBJVs has boon begun in the present volume. But it 
should bo understood limb thcro is no snob division in Llio 
original, and limb The Wisdom of Life and Counsels and 
Mtuuns form a single troatiso, do voted to a popular cx> 
pnsitiou of tlio author’s viowa on matlcraof praotico. To 
llio former voluino l have prefixed Homo remarks wldoh may 
holp tho render to appreciate tho valuo of Schopenhauer's 
leaching, and to doturmino its rolalion to certain well* 
known Ihourios of life. 
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COUNSELS AND MAXIMS. 


INTRODUCTION, 

If my object in those pngos woro to proRont a com- 
plete floTiomo of counsels and maxims for Clio guidance 
of lifo, I should havo (o ropoat fclio Humorous rulos — 
nemo of thorn oxccllont — -which havo boon drawn up by 
thinkers of all ages, from Thcognis and Solomon 1 down 
to La Rochefoucauld ; and, in ro doing, I should 
inevitably entail upon the reader a vast amount of 
well-worn commonplace. But the fact is that in this 
work I make still less claim oxhaust my subject 
than in any other of my wrings. 

An author who makes no claims to oomplotonoss 
uniat also, in a great moasuro, abandon any attompt 
at systematic nrrangoment. For bis double loss in 
this respoet, tho roador may console himsolf by rolloot- 
ing that a comploto and systomatio treatment of suoh 
a subject as tho guiduuco of lifo could hardly fail to 
bo a vory woarisomo business. I Jmyosimply.put 
down those of my thought s which appoar to Uo. worth 
commAUiicating — thoughts which, as far as l know, 
liavo nafr boon uitorc cCoF, at any rato, not just injjip 

1 I rtffor to tho provorba and maxims nscrtUou, In tho Old 
TohUuhg!^, to tiio Icing of llmt imino. 
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same form , by any one elso ; so that my remarks may 
be taken as a supplement to what has boon already 
achieved in the immense field. 

Howovor, by way of introducing some sort of order 
into the great variety of matters upon winch advico 
will ho given in tho following pagos, I shall dislrUmlo 
what I have to say under the following hoads : (1) 
general rules ; (2) our relation to ourselvos ; (13) our 
relation to others ; and finally, (4) rules which con- 
cern our manner of lifo and pur worldly circum- 
stances. I shall conclude witpis'omo remarks on tho 
changes which tho various poriods of lifo produce 


CHAPTER I. 

OKNKliAL HULKS. 

§ JRld. .foremost rulo for the wlso con- 

dNfiLsfJlJo fiooins to mo to bo contained in a view to 
wliicli Aristotle parenthetically rofora in tho Nicho- 
machemi ICtkica k 6 <l>povt/ios to a\wov SuHkci ov -f/Sv, 
or, aa it may bo vomWed, notjpleaanre, butfre<&\om 
fl'Mi vain , is what ike wise man will aim at, 

Tho truth of this remark turns upon tho negative 
diarnctoi^pf luipjjincw,— tho Fact that pIcasurTis only » 
tho nogation ol pain, ami that pain is the positivo " 
Though .1 lift vo givon a detail od 
proof of this proposition in my chief work, 2 [ may 
supply ono more illustration of it hero, drawn from a 
circumslanco of daily occurrence. Supposo that, with 
tho oxcoplion of some soro or painful spot, wo arc 
physically in a sound and healthy condition: tho pain 
of this ono spot will completely absorb our attention, 
causing us to lose tho sonso of general wcU-boing', 
and destroying all our comfort in life. In tho samo 
way, wlioit all our affairs but ono turn out as wo wish, 
tho singlo instanco in which our aims avo frustrated is 
a constant trouble to us, ovon though it bo something X' ^ 
quite trivial. Wo think a great deal about it, and 
1 vli.(U) 12. 

,J Jf'ok als 1 Villa und ForsteUmg, Vol, I. p. G8. 
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very little about tboso other and moro important 
matters in which wo liavo boon successful. In both 
these cases what has mot with resistance is the will ; 
In the one caso, as it is objectified in the organism, in 
the other, as it presents itself in the struggle of life; 
and in both, it is plain that tho satisfaction of tho will 
consists in nothing olso than that it moots with no 
r eTistaj iQfi^ It is, Uiovoforo, ft satisfaction which is 
not directly felt; at most, wo can bocorno conscious of 
it only when wo reflect upon our condition. But that 
which chocks or arrosts tho will is something positive: 
it proclaims its own prosonco. All pleasure consists 
in merely romoving this check — in othor words, in 
freeing us from its action ; and hence pleasure is a 
state which can novor last vory long. 

This is tho true basis of tho above oxcollont rule 
quoted from Aristotlo, which bids us direct our aim, 
not towards securing what is ploastirablo and agree- 
I able in life, but towards avoiding, as far os possible, 
{ its innumerable evils. If this wore not tho right courso 
to take, that saying of Vol tai l -p's, 1 {ggipinm ia hid a 
i keem andjo'irow .. is real, won Id bo as falso as it is, 
\jin fact, true. A man who dosiroe to make up tho 
| book of his life and dolormine whoro tho balance of 



j happiness lios, must put down in his accounts, not 
m tho pleasures which ho has oryoyod, but tho ovils 
1 which he has cscapod. That is tho truo method of 
oudcemonology ; for all eudcomonology must begin by 
recognising that its vory name is a oupliomism, and 
that to live happily only moa ns lo live lees %<Mliwppily 
\ — Tlioro is"hb doubt that lii'o is 

to bo ovorcomo^--4oT)o^' 
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got over. Thorn tiro numerous expressions illustrat- 
ing this— such as dcrjQYG vitam, vita defungi; or in 
Italian, ai scampa coal; or in Gorman, man muss 
molten dwrchzukomvicn ; cr wird schon dureh die 
Welt /common, and so on. In old ago it is iudood a 
consolation to think that llio work of lifo is over and 
dono with. Tho happiest lot is not to liavo ox- 
porionccd tho keoncst dolightsor Lhogroalost pleasures, 
bub bo have brought lifo to a closo without any vory 
groat pain, bodily or mental. To mciurnro tho liappi- 
noss oJi a lilo by its delights or pleasures, is to apply a 
j«-k Q _ standard. For jdpasuvQs avo and romam some- 
thing negutivo ; that thoy produca happinoss is a 
chorished by envy to its own punishmont.' 
Pixin is folt to bo something positivo, and honcojts, 
U* 0 . fcruo standard of happinoss. Ami if" 
ovor and abovo fi^ocdom froiii pain, thcro is also an 
absenco of boredom, tTm ossontial conditions of oarthly 
hafipmoss arffattainod j for ah olso is cbiimorical. 

It follows from this that a man should n ovor try 
tojiurchaso ploaa^^o at tho cos t . of. ptyj n, or ovon ati 
Cho risk of incurring it; to_do so is to pay what is posh 
tivo ftij d roal for what is nogativo and illnsoiy; wliilo 
CTToro is a not profit in sacrificing ploosuro for * tho 
sake of avoiding pain. In oithov caso it is a mattor of 
imlifibronco whothor tho pain follows tho ploasmo or 
precedes it. While it is a coinploto inversion of tho 
n it m ' a l 0, 'tlcr to try and turn this scono of misery in- 
to a gardon of ploasuro, to aim at joy and ploasuTo 
rath or than at tho greatest possible fvoodom from 
pain— and yot bow many do it I— tlioro is some I 
wi8dom> taking .a gloomy viow, in loolang upon the | 

d (A.. VIA- Mu. vf Cv» * fit »-*"v ^ A* &•' h ' 

8Vv ^ VW Jf aal'yw^ ^ v- 
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world as a kind of HgjL/uui in confining ono’s cflbi U 
to securing a lifctlo rfffim that shall not ho exposed to 
tho fire. Tlio fool rushes aftor tho ploasuros of Jifo 
and finds lnmsolf Choir dupo; tho wise man avoids 
its evils ; and ovon if, notwithstanding his pro- 
cautions, ho falls into misfortune, that is tho fault of 
' fato, not of his own folly. As far as ho is successful 
* in his ondoavours, ho cannot ho said to lmvo livod a 
life of illusion ; for tho evils whioh ho shuns aro vory 
real. Even if ho goos too far out of his way to avoid 
ovils, and makos an unnocossary sacrilico of ploasuro, 
ho is, in reality, not tho worse off for that; for ail 
pleasu res aro. chimtorical, and to mourn for having” 
lost any of them is a frivolous, and ovon ridiculous 
proceeding. 

The failure to rocognise this truth — a fail tiro pro- 
moted by optimistic ideas— is tho source of much un- 
happiness. In moments froo from pain, our restless 
wishes present, as it woro in a mirror, tho imago of a 
happiness that 1ms no counterpart in roality, seduoing 
us to follow it ; in doing bo wo bring pain upon our- 
selves, and that is something undoniably real. After- 
wards we como to look with rogrot upon limb lost 
state of painlessness ; it is a paradise which wo have 
garablod away; it is no longer with us, and wo long 
in vain to undo what has boon done. One might woll 
fanoy that these visions of wishos fulfilled woro tho 
work of some evil spirit, conjurod up in order to 
entice us away from that painless state which forms 

our highest happiness, * " 

A carelosTyoutiimay think that tho world is meant 
to be onjoyod, as though it woro tho abodo* of some 
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tual or positive happiness, which only those fail to 
attain who uro not clover enough to overcome tho 
tli IlicnlLios that lie in the way. This false notion 
lakes a stronger hold on him when ho comes to road 
poetry and romance, and to bo docoivod by outward 
show — tho h ypocr isy that characterises tho world from 
jjgajm mia 1*° yjblrf <»u which I shall havo something to 
say presently. Tho rosult is that his lifo is tho moro or 
loss ilolibumto pursuit of positivo happiness; and happi- 
noss ho tnkos to bo oquivalont to a series of dofinito 
pleasures. In socking for theso pleasures lio oncountors 
clangor- — a fact which should not bo forgolton. Ho 
bin ds for K amo. that does uotjixist; and so ho ondsTy 
^}0kkil}££_ 8 9 mo vary. real and positive misfe^tauo--- 
]>nin, distross, sickness, loss, enro, poverty, slwimo, and 
all tho thousand ills of lifo. Too late bo discovers tho 
trick that has boon played upon him. 

.Hut if the vulo 1 lmvo mentioned is obsorvod, and a tl 
plan of lifo is adopted which proceeds by avoiding 
pain— in other words, by talcing measures of precaution 
against want, sickness, and distress in all its forms, 
the dun is a roa! ono, and somothing may bo uohiovod 
which will bo great in proportion as the plan is not 
disturbod by striving aftor tho chimrora of positive/ 
happiness. This agrees with tho opinion vxproescu 
by Uo£^h.o tho JCleolive Ajjinilm, and thoro put 
into UTomouth of Mittier- — tho man who is always 
trying to mako othor pooplo happy : To desire Lo yd \) 
rid of an evil is a dejinilo object, but lo deswe a heller lb 
fovtxme than one has is blind folly . Tho same truth (f/ 
is containod in that lino French provorb : Lomieim est 
t'ennefoi du bicn— And, as I have 
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remarked in my cliioE work, 1 this is tho loading 
thought underlying tho philosophical syatom of tho 
Cym es. For what was it led tho Cynics to ropudiato 
plCfisuro in ovory form, if it was not tho fact that pain 
jj is, in a groator prices dogreq, always bound up with 
"Si pleasur e ? To go out of tho way of pain scorned to 
'them bo much easier than to sccuto pleasure. Deeply 
impressed as they woro by tho nogativo naturo of 
pleasure and tho positive naturo of pain, they con- 
sistently devoted all thoir efforts to tho avoidunco of 
pain. Tho first stop to that ond was, in thoir opinion, 
a comploto and doliborato repudiation of pleasure, ns 
somothing which sorvod only to ontrap tho viotim in 
order that ho might bo dolivorod ovor to pain. 

Wo are all born, as Schillor says, in Arcadia. In 
other words, wo como int o tho world full of claims to 
happiness and ploas uro, and wo cherish the fond liopo 
of making Jhom^ good. But, as a vulo, soon 
teaches u s, in a_roi7gfi and 'ready way, that wo roally 
pos sess nothing at all, but that ovory thing in tho 
world is at its command, in virtuo of an unassailable 
right, not only to all wo liavo or acquiro, to wifo or 
child, but ovon to our vory limbs, our amis, logs, oyos 
and ears, nay, ovon to tho nose in tho middle of our 
face. And in any caso, al’tor soino littlo time, wo 
learn by cxpcrionco that happino ss and ploasuro aro a 
fata morgana, which, visi Ulo from afar, vanish as \yo 
approach ; that, on the other hand, sjjflbnng and pain 

OVA Q 1'nnKf IiiIniaIi vsaa 1 ..a . - f 1 1. ! I I ...1 


argj^r galit y, which makoa its prosonco felt without 
any intermediary, and for its of feet, stands in no noed 
|of illusion or tho play of falso hope. 

a W ell nh IPtHettnd Vontcllmg, vol. ii., oh. 10. 
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Ji' the teaching of oxperiunco bears fruit in us, wo 
Boon givo up Uio pursuit of pleasure and happiness, 
and think much more about making ourselves secure 
against Iho attacks of pain and hu tiering. Wo see 
that the best the world has to odor U an oxistonco 
I'rco ftQjn pain—a ^mot^ tolorahjo li £o ; and wo confino 
our claims to this, as to something wo can move suroly 
hopo to achiovo. For tho safest way of not boing 
very miserahlo is not to expect to ho yoijThappy 
Movefc, tho frioncl of Goethe’s youth, was consoious of 
this try tli whon ho wroto: It is the wrelohed way 
people, have of selling up a claim to happiness — and 
that , too , -171 a measure corresponding with their de- 
sires — that ruins everything in this world. A man 
will make progress if ho oan gel rid of this claim, and 
desire nothing hut what ho sees before him} Accord- > 
ingly it is advisable to pub vory modorato limits upoiyf 
our expectations of ploasuro, possessions, rank, honouuf 
and so on; because it is just this striving and strug-V 
gfing to bo happy, to dazzle the world, to load a life fulljj. 
of pleasure, which ontail groat misfortune. lb islr 
pvudont and wiso, I say, to reduce ono’s claims, if only 
for tho roason that it is oxtremely cany to be vory un- 
happy ; whilo to bo vory happy is not inclood diflicult, 
but quito impossible. With justice sings tho poot of 
life's wisdom : 

/(wertm qnisrjuia mcdiocrUatcm 
JJiliyil, tutus card obsohii 
Smdibns tecti , caret invUteuda 
Subriw uula. 


t 


1 Loiters to a ml from Merck. 
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&mns venlia agitatur ingcna 
Pinna : cl cdsas gravinri casu 
Decidunt tunes ; feriunlque summos 
Fulgura monies . 1 * * * 

I — tho golclon mofinjs host — to livo fioo from the 
I Bqualor~olfa moan abode, and yob nob bo a mark for 
onvy. It is tho tall pi no which is ernoby shaken by 
tho wind, and tho lofty towers that fall so hoavily; 
tho highest summits that aro struck in tho storm. 

IIo who has taken to heart tho teaching of my 
philosophy— who knows, thoroforo, that our wiiol o ex ? 
istcnco is something which had hotter "nob. have beqj), 
t uicTlltar to ctisoyf n_and , disclaim it is tho liigliost 
wlsaom — ho will liavo no great expectations from 
anything or any condition in llfo: ho will spend 
passion upon nothing in tho world, nor lament over- 
much if ho fails in any of his undertakings. Ho will 
' feol tho doop truth of what Plate 8 says : oflre ri r<Si- 
avdpomlt'WV &£iov fir /xeycMijs (r7rov5r/s—no tiling in human 
affairs is worth any great anxiotyj or, as tho Persian 
poet has it, 


Tijugh from thy grasp all worldly things should Jtcc, 

Grieve not for them, for they are nothing worth : 

And though a world m thy possession be, 

Joy not, for worthless an tho things of earth. 

Since to that bettor world ’tis given lo thee 
To pass, speed on, for this is nothing worth . u 

1 Horace. QA W TT. x. a MopnbUo. x. HIM. 

3 Translator's Note.-V rom tho AnvAr-j Su ball /-Thu bight* 

of Oanopua— bolng tho Ponton voraion of bho Tables of HUW 

Translated by E. B. Enatwiok, oh. iii, Story vi., p. WO, 


(jfcKGUAI, KUI.12S. 


• 

Tho <il i i of <>1 isfcftcl o to our arriving at those Hal u (ary 
viowsjs tluithypoerisy of tho world to which I Imvo 
already alhah^I^TiTr'hypoci'isy wliich should ho oarly 
rovealod to Lho ymmg. Most of tho glorics_of the 
world arc nifljo outward sliov^Tiko tlio hcoiiqs on a 
stago: ChorcT i.s nothing roal about thorn. Ships' 
festooned and hung with pennant*, firing of cannon, 
illuminations, boating of drums and blowing of 
trumpets, ohoutiug and applauding — thoso aro all llio 
outward sign, tlio prolouco and suggestion, — as it woro 
tlio hiqj-oglyphio, — of joy: but just thcro,joy is, as a 
rule, not to bo found ; it is tho only guest who has do* 
clinod to ho present at tlio festival. Whoro this guest 
may really bo found, ho comas gonorally without in- 
vitation; ho is not formally announced, but slips in 
quietly by himsolf Mina fafon ; often making his ap- 
pearanco under tho most unimportant and trivial 
circumstances, and in tho commonost company — any- 
whevo, in short, but whoro tho society is brilliant and 
distinguished. Joy is like tlio gold in tho Australian 
mlnoH — found onfyhow and thou, as it woro, by tlio 
cupnco of clmuco, and according to no rulo or law; 
oftenostin vory littlo grains, and vory soldom in heaps.) 
All that outward show which I havo dosoribod, is only 
an attompt to inako poopJo boliovo that it is roally joy 
which lms como to tho festival ; and to produco this 
improsflion upon tho spectators is, in fact, tho wholo 
object of it. 

With mmirniny^ i t is just tho samo. That long 
moving up so slowly ; how melan- 
choly it loolcs I what an ondloss row of carriages 1 
But lo<$k jjjJgj them — they aro all ompty ; tho coach- 
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mon of the wholo town ai'o tlio solo escort the iload 
man has to his grave. Eloquent piefcuro of the I'rieml- 
I ship and esteem of tho world I This is the falsehood, 
— tho hollowness, tho hypocrisy of human aflairsJ. 

Take another oxam plo — a roomful of guests in full 
dross, boing recoivcd with groaT ceremony. You could 
almost boliovo that this is ft noble and distinguished 
company ; but, as a mattor of fact, it is com pulsion, pain 
and boredom who aro tho roal guests. For where 
many aro invited, it is a mbblo — ovon if they all wear 
stars. Really good society is overy whore of necessity 
very sm alf'*" In brilliant festivals and noisy entertain- 
ments, Xhoro is always, at bottom, a houho of omptinosn 
prevalent. A falso tono is thcro : such gatherings aro 
in strange contrast with the misory and barrenness of 
our oxistonco. Tho contrast brings tho true condition 
into greator loliof. Still, those gatherings aro oMhetivo 
from tho outsido ; and that is just ihoir purpose. 
Chamfort 1 makes tho oxccllont remark that society— 
les ccroles, les salons, oc qxCon appcllo Ic month — is 
like a miserable play, or a bad opera, without any 
intorost in ifcsolf, but supported for a timo by mochaui* 
cal aid, costumes and sconory. 

And so, too , with acadoinios and ohaira of philosophy. 
You bavo a kind of sign-board hung out to show i.ho 
apparonfc abode of wisdom: but wisjJfiMi, ia. another 


^Translators KoLc .— Nicholas “Clnmfovt" (.174.1-1) J), a French 
miscellaneous writer, whoso brilliant oonvoinnilun, power of 
sarcasm, and opigrnmnmtio foroo, oouplod with an extraordinary 
caroor, rondor him ono of tho most intorosting and vomarltnblo 
mon of his timo. Solioponhauor muloubtodly owotl much to this 
writer, to whom ho constantly voters. * 
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guosjb who dcclinos tlio invitation ; sho is to bo found 
eFstnyhoro. Tlio chiming of bolls, ecclesiastical 
millinery, altiludos of devotion, insano antics— thcso 
aro tlio protoneo, tho falsojihow of j piety. Ami so on. , > 
Everyt hing in tlio world iajjko a hollow nut; thoro if' 
is littlo komol anywlioro, and wlion it does oxist, it is 
still moro mro to flml it in tho sholl. You may look 
for it olsowhoro, and find it, as a rulo, only by clmnco. 

§ 2. To cstimato a man’s condition in regard to 
liappinosfl, it is nccossary to ask, not what tilings 
plcaso him, but wlmt things trouble him ; and tho 
moro trivial those things avo in thomsolvos, tho happiov 
tho man will ho. To bo irritated by trifles, a man 
must bo woll oil'; for in misforiuno trifles aro un- 
folt. 



§ 8. Caro should bo talcon not to build tlio ha]>pi- 
noss o_l’ iT To’upon a broa d foun&cdion~)\6ifo ro’qu i i;o 
a groat many things in prdor.jp bo lrn ppy. For 
liappmcss on such a foundation is tho most easily 
undorminod ; it offers many moro opportunities for 
accidonts ; and acci donts aro always happening. Tho 
avclntooturo of happinoss follows a plan in this rcspoct 
just tho opposito of that adopted in ovory other caso, 
whoro tlio broadost foundation offers tho greatest 
security. Accordingly, to reduce your claim*} to tho 
lowest possiblo degreo, in comparison with your moans, 
— of whfttovor kind these may bo — is tho snrosL.Wj.t-yf 
of avoid | ng oxfcromo m ljf Qrtu no. 

To mako oxtonsivo preparations for lifo — no matter 
what foiun they may tako — is one of tho greatest and 
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[ commonest of follies. Suoli preparations prostipposo, 
in tho first place, a longTIl’o, tho full ami completo 
term of years appoint to man — ami How fow roach 
it! and oven if it bo reached, it is still too short for all 
tho plans that bavo been made ; for to carry thorn out 
requires move fcimo than was thought necessary at tho 
beginning. And thou how many misehancos and 
obstacles stand in tho way I how seldom tho goal is 
over reached in human aOiiira l And lastly, oven 
though tho goal bo roaebed, tho changes which Timo 
works in us havo boon loft out of tho reckon gig : wo 
forgot that tho capa city whothor for aehiovomou-t^oi; 
f or enj oy mo nt doo's’^t, last a .\yholo li fetim e. So wo 
oftontoil for things which aro no longer snitod to ua 
\ when wo'attain'4li0in ; and again, tho years wo apond 
/in proparing for somo work, unconaeiously rob ua o( 
tho powcv for carrying it out. IIow often it happens 
that a man Js unablo to Qnjoy tho wealth which ho 
acquired at so much trouble and risk, and that tho 
fruiTToriiis labour aro rcsorvod for others ; or that 
I ho is incapablo of filling tho position which ho has 
{ won aftov so many yoars of toil and strugglo. For* 
• tuno has como too lato for him ; or, contmrily, ho ]ma 
: como too lato for for tuno, — whon, for ins tan eo, ho 
\ wants to aohiovo groat things, say, in art ov litovaturo * 
! tho popular tasto lias changod, it may bo ; a now 
\ generation lias grown up, which takes no interest in 

1 11 is work ; others havo gono a shorter way and gob 
tho start of him. Thcso aro tho facts of Ufo which 
Horace must havo had in view, wlion ho lamented tho 
usotffssness of all advico ~~ 
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yuiii eicrnia unnm'tm 
Oonsiliis animmn fatiyrto f 1 

Tho causo of this coramonosfc of! all follios is Umt 
optica l illusio n Qttlio-mliuU'vom which ovoryono au flora, 
malting life, at its boginnmg, aoom of long duration ; 
and at its end, whon one looks back ovcrXTw course of 
it, how short a timo it scorns l There is some ad* 
vantage in the .illusion ; but for yt, no groat n . w ork 
wmdi ov.or b.^ tlono. 

"Ourlilo is like a journey on which, as wo advance, 
tho landscape takos a different viow from that which 
it prosontod at first, and changos again, as wo como 
nearer. This is just what happens — ospocially with 
our wishes. Wo ofton find sowothing olso, nay, somo- 
Lhing bettor than wlmfc wo wovo looking for; and 
what wo look for, wo ofton find on a vory di/Ibront 
path from that on which wo bogan a vain aoaroh. 
Instead of find ing, as wo ^x^aatod, ploasuro, haj)pi- 

knowledge — a 

roal and ponnanont b losing, instoaci of a’Ttooting and 
illusory ono. 

This is tho thought that runs through Wilhelm 
Mcislcr, liko llio bass in a pioco of music. In this 
work of Goetho's, wo liavo a novel of tho intellectual 
kind, and, thorofoi’o, suporior to all others, ovon to 
.Sir Walter Scott’s, which nro, ono and all, ethical ; in 
othor words, Llioy treat of human naturo only from 
tho side of tho will. So, too, in tho Hauler flOle — that 
grotesqno, but still significant, and oven ambiguous 
hiorogtyphic— tho same thought is symbolised, but in 
groat, coarso lines, much in tho way in which scenery 
• 1 OiIob It. xi. 



for insight; and, in Iho end, Urny can my, with 
Potvarch, that all they caro for is to learn 

/ Ulro dilello cho 'mparur, non prove. 

It may oven bo that tlioy to some ox ten t still follow 
thoir old wishes and aims, trilling with thorn, as it 
wore, for the sake of appearances ; all tlio while really 
and soriously looking for nothing but instruction ; a 
process which lends thorn an air of genius, a trait of 
something contemplative and sublimo. 

In their search for gold, tho alchomists discovered 
other tilings — gunpowder, china, v modicinca, tiio laws 
of naturo. Them is a sonso in which wo am all 
alchomists. 


CHAPTER II. 


OUIt RELATION TO OURSELVES. 


§ 4. Tho mason employed on the building of a house 
may bo <jnito ignovanb of its general design ; or, at any 
rate, ho may not keep it constantly in mind. So it is 
with man : in working through tho days and hours of 
hikJifp, ho tokos littlo thought of its character as a 
wjioh}** 

Tf thoi'O is any morit or importance attaching to a 
man’s carcor, if ho lays hiiusolf oat carofully for somo • 
special work, it is all_tho moro nccosaavy and ad via-; 
ablo for him to turn his attention now and then to its ; 
^kj^fchab is to say, tho miniaturo sketch of its gon-( 
dial outlines. Of course, to do that, ho must have 
applied tho maxim IV<90t o-tavnfv ; ho must havo made 
somo littlo progross in tho art of understanding him- 
self. IIo must know what is his real, chief, and foremost 
objoct in life, — what it is that ho most wants in ordov 
to bo happy; and then, aftor that, what oocupics tho 
second and third place in his thoughts ; ho must find ) 
out what, on tho wholo, Invocation imliy is— fcho^ 
part Jio has to play, his^goneral relation to the wor l d s 
If ho maps out important work for himself on • groatj 
linos, a glance at this miniaturo plan - of his lifo will 
mom tha« anything else stimulate, rouse and onnoblej 



that wo soo the preciso chain oL causo aud oUQct, ami 
the exact valuo of all our oflorts. For as long as wo 
are actually engaged in tho work of life, w<f always 
act in accordanco witli tho nal.uro of our clmrnclor, 
under tho induonco of motivo, and within tho limits 
of our capacity, — in a word, from boginning to oiul, 
under aJajj^of '.jneemily i at ovory moment wo do just 
what appears to us right and proper. It is only after- 
wards, whon wo eomo to look back at tho whole 
courso of our lifo and its gonoral result, that wo soo 
\ tho why and whoreforo of it all. 

Whon wo aro aotually doing some groat dood, or 
oroating somo immortal work, wo aro not conscious 
of it as such; wo think only of satisfying present 
aims, of fulfilling tlio intentions wo happen to have 
at the time, of doing tho right tiling at tho moment. It 
is only whon wo eomo to viow our lifo as a commoted 
whole that our character and capacities show them- 
selves in their truo light; that wo soo how, in particu- 
lar instances, somo happy inspiration, as it were, led 
us to chooso tho only truo path out of a thousand 
which might havo brought us to ruin. It was our 
genius that guided i^s, a i’orco folb in tho jillalrs of 
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tho # intellect as in those of tho world ; and work- 
ing by its dofoet just in Mia samo way in regard to 
ovil and disaster. 

§ 5. Anothor important olomont in tho wiso con- 
duct of life is to preserve a pr oper proportion between] 
our thought for tho prosent and^our thought for tho 
luturo ; in oihW not to spoil tho ono by paying ovor- 
great altonlion to tho othor. Many livo too much in 
tho prpsorit — frivolous pooplo, T moan ; others, too 
much In tho futuj:o, over anxious and full of caro. It 
is soldom that a man holds tho right balanco botwoon 
tho two oxtremos. Those who strive and hopo and 
livo only in llio futuro, always looking ahoad and 
impatiently anticipating what is coming, as somo- 
tliing which will mako thorn happy when thoy get it, 
aro, in spile of thoir vory clovor airs, oxactly liko 
thoso donkeys ono soos in Italy, whoso paco may bo 
hurriod by lixing a stick on thoir lioads with a wisp 
of hay at tho ond of it; this is always just in front of 
thorn, and thoy koop on trying to got it. Such pooplo 
aro in a constant stato of illusion as to thoir wholo 
oxistonco ; thoy go on living ad interim, until at last 
thoy dio. 

Instead, thoroforo, of always thinking about our 
plans and anxiously looking to tho futuro, or of giving 
ourselves up to regvot for tho past, w_$> should novor 
forgot that the pvosont is tho onl y r oftlifcy, the only 
oortnmty^thiit tho futuro almost always turns, out 
contrary to our expectations; that tho past, too, was 
very different from what wo suppose it to havo boon, 
poth tho*jmst and tho futin-p ^i^^oi^ tho whfifehJS 
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less co nsoquonco than wo think, Distanco, which 
makes objects look small to tho outward oyo, makes 
thorn look big to tho oyo of thought. Tho proscuij^. 
alone is truo and actual ; it is tho only time which 
posSossas full roality, and our oxistonco lios in it 
oxclusivoly. Thoroforo wo should always bo glad of 
Jt, and givo it tho wolcomo it dosorvos, and oitjoy 
eyory hour that is boarablo by its freedom from pain 
land annoyance with a full consciousnoss of its value. 
!\Vg shall hardly bo ablo to do this if wo mako a 
wry faco over tho failure of our hopes in the past or 
/ovor our anxioty for tho futuro. It is tho . height of 
folly to refuse tho prosont hour of luippinoss, or wtui- 
^ by yoxation at liy-goncs or unuasi- 
nj§3--about wlidt'isjjgu.couie. Thoro is a time, of 
courso, for forothought, nay, ovon for ropcmtancu; 
but whon it is over lot us think of what is past as 
of somothing to which wo liavo said farewell, of 
necessity subduing our hoarts— • 

tiAAii t& fxh TrpoT(-ri)(Oat. Idiro/Kv d^vi/ievlH irof) 

Ov[J.bv ei't UT'fyOurcn <jil\ov Sa^rfcrarrcy dvdyK]),^ 

and of tho futuro as of that which lios boyoiul our 
power, in the lap of tho gods— 

(1AA T'jrot fx^v Taura Omv iy yodvacn h( ?r«t, a 

But in regard to tho prosont lot us romombor Seneca's 
advice, and live each day as if it woro our wholo life, 
—singula a dies smgulaa vilaapula ; lot us mako it ns 
agreeable as possible, it is tho only real timo wo liavo. 

1 Iliad } xix. 05. 

*}bid r xvil. 5J.|. • 
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• 

Only those ovils which arc suro to como at a clcfi-^ 
nito date have any right to disturb us ; and how low J 
thoro aro which fulfil this description. For ovils aro 1 
of two hinds; oithov they aro possible only, at most 
probable ; or they arc inevitable. ' 15 von in tho caso of 
ovils” which aro suro to happon, tho timo at which 
they will happon is uncortain. A man who is always 
proparinj* for eithor class of ovif will not havo a 
moment of pcaco loft him. So, if we aro not to lose 
all comfort in life through tho foar of evils, somo of 
which avo uncertain in thomsolvos, and othovs, in tho 
limo at which fchoy will occur, wo should look upon 
tho one kind as novor likoly to liappon, and tho otlior 
as not likely to happen very soon. 

Now, tho loss our pcaco of mind is disturbed by 
fear, tho moro likoly it is to bo ftgilatcd by dosiro and 
expectation. This is tho truo meaning of that song 
of Gootho’s which is such a favourito with ovoryono : 
I eh hob' 'mein' Sack’ <c uf niohls yc&telU. It is only 
aftor a man lias got rid of all pretonsion, and taken 
refuge hi moro unombollishod oxistenco, that ho is ablo 
to aLtain that pcaco of mind which is tho foundation 
of human happiness. Peace of mind I that is some- 
thing essential to any onjoymont of tho present 
moment ; and unless its soparato momonts aro on- 
joyed, thoro is an end of lifo’s happiness as a whole. 
Wo should always recollect that 'L g_-dqy comes only 
ongo, "and never returns. Wo fanoy that it will como 
again to-morrow; but To-morroio is anothor day, whioh, 
in its turn, coinos onoo only. Wo aro apt to forgot 
that every clay is an integral, and thoroforo irreplace- 
able portion of lifo, and to look upon lifo as though U 
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wore a collective idea or naino which does not suffer 
if one of the individuals it covers is destroyed. 

Wo should bo more likely to appreciate and enjoy 
the present, if, in those good days when wo are well 
and strong, wo did not fail to reflect how, in nicknoss 
and sorrow, every post hour that was free from 
pain and privation soonod in our memory so in- 
finitely to bo envied — as it woro, a lost .paradise, or 
someone who was only then soon to have acted an a 
friend. But wo live through our days of happiness 
without noticing Jhom ; it is only whon ovij. comos 
upon us that wo wish thorn back. A thousand gay 
land ploasanb hours are was bod" in ill-humour ; wo lob 
them slip by unonjoyod, and sigh for them in vain 
when tho sky is ovorcast. Those prosont momonts 
that are bearablo, bo thoy novor so trito and common, 
— passod by in indifference, or, it may bo, impatiently 
pushed away, —those are tho momonts wo should 
honour; novor failing to ronaombor that tho ebbing 
tide is evon now hurrying thorn into tho past, whore 
memory will store them transfigured and shining with 
an imperishable light,— in soino aftor-timo, and above 
all, whon our days are evil, lo raise tho voil and 
present them as tho object of our fondost regrot. 




§ 6. Limitation alwai/a malm for kcvpjigiejs. Wo 
,ns our rah go of vision, rnir 
splifii^Qlwprk, oupoiftt^ of confect with tho world, 
w® rostriefef and cir cumscribed . W o are moro H koly 
to feel worried and anxious if thoso limits aro wido ; 
for it moans that our oaros, desires and terrors aro in- 
creased and intonsifiod. That is why tho Wind aro 


nofc eo unhappy as wo might ho inclined to suppose, 
otherwise thoro would not ho that gontlo and almost 
scrono oxproBsion of poaco in tlioir facos. 

Anothov reason why limitation makes for happiness 
is that the second hall' of lil'o proves ovon moro clroary 
than tho first. As tho .yours wear on, tho horizon of I 
our aims and our points of contact with tho world be-/ 
coTno moro oxtondod. In childhood our horizon is' 1 
limited to thoTiarrowcsfc sphoro about us ; in you th ) 
thoro is already a vory considerable widening of our ‘ 
viow; manhoo d it comprises live whole vango of 
our activity, of ton strotching out ovor a vory distant / 
sphoro, — tho caro, for instanco, of a Stato or a nation ;/ 
in_okLage.it ombraccs posterity. 

Bub ovon in the affairs of tho intellect limitation is 
necessary, if wo are to bo happy. For tho loss tho 
will is oxcitod, tho less wo sudor. Wo liavo soon that 
sufi'oring is something positivo, and that happinoss is 
only a negativo condition. To limit tho sphoro of out- 
ward activity is to roliovo tho will of oxtornal stimu- 
lus : to limit tho sphoro of our intellectual efforts is to 
roliovo tho will of internal sourcos of oxcitomont. This 
latter kind of limitation is attended by tho disadvan- 
tage that it opona tho door to boredom, which is a 
direct source of countless sufferings; for to banish 
bore dom , a man will havo rocourso to any moans that 
fnay bo lmndy — dissipation, socioty, oxtravaganco, 
gaming, and drinking, and tho like, which in their turn 
bring mischief, ruin and misory in tlioir train. Ditfi- 
oiles in olio qnica — it is dillicult to koop quiob if you 
hoy o j 1 o tl i in^tp_do. * T'hat limitation in tlio sphoro of 
outward activity is comluoivo, nay, ovon nocossary to 
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human happinoss, such as it is, may bo soon in Clio fact 
that the only kind of pootry which depicts inon in a 
happy stato of life— Idyllic poetry, I moan,— always 
aims, as an intrinsic partol ils treatment, at represent- 
ing them in very simplo and restricted circumstances. 
It is this fcoling, too, which is at tho bottom of tho 
pleasure wo lake in what aro callod genre pictures. 

S implici ty, theroforo, as far as it can bo attained, 
anefovon monotony, in our mannor of lifo, if it does 
not mean that wo aro bored, will contribute to happi- 
ness ; just bocauso, under such circumstances* lifo, and 
consoquontly the Jilirdon which is the essential con- 
comitant of lifo, will bo JongtJiolt. Our oxi-stenco will 
glido on peacefully lilco a stronrn whioh no waves or 
whirlpools disturb. 


| 7. Whether svo aro in a plotmnt or a painful 
stato depends, ultimately, upon tho kind of mattor 
that pervades and ongrossos our consciousness. In 
this respect, puroly^ jjii&UQelual occupation, for tho 
mind thafcJs-.-oapabl o of it, will, ay a rule, do much 

E inthowa yof happiness tfiaiwmy form of pyacti; 
fe, with its constant alternations of succoafPond 
e, and all tho shoolcs and tonnonts it produces. 
But it must bo confossod that for such occupation a 
pre-eminent amount of intellectual capacity is neces- 
sary. And in this connection it may bo notod that, 
just as a lifo devoted to outward activity will distract 
and divert a man from study, and also doprivo him of 
that quiot concentration of mind which is nocossary 
for such work ; so, on tho other hand, n long course of 
thought will make him moro or lesSJittfikfois thonoisi 
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pursuits of roal lile. It is advisable, therefore, to A 
Riiiponcl mental work for a whilo, if circumstances 
happon which domarnl any dogreo of onorgy in affairs 
of a p^ticftl naturo. 

§ 8. To livo a lifo that shall ho ontiroly prudent 
and discreet, and to draw from oxporionco all tho in* 
struction it contains, it is rcrjuisito^tp ljo constantly 
thinking hackr*r-to make a’ kind of rocftpitulation of 
what svo have done, of our impressions and sensations, 
to comparo our formor with our presont judgments— 
what wfl sot bcEoro us and struggled to achiovo, with 
t ho actual result nnd satisfaction wo havo oblainod 
To do this is to got a ropotition of tho private lossoiu ^ 
of oxporionco, — lessons which are givon to every ono. 

Exjiorionco of tho world may bo looked upon as at 
Uincf of toxt, to which reflection and .kiipwlodgo forniB 
tho comtiiontary. Whoro thoro is a great doal of ro-' 
flection and intolloctual knowlodgo, and voiy littlo 
oxporionco, tho result is liko thoso books which havo 
on each pago two linos of toxt to Porty linos of com- 
mentary. A groat doal of oxporionco with littlo ro- 
noclion and scanty knowlodgo, givos us books liko 
thoso of tho editio Bipontina} whoro thoro aro no 
notos and much that is unintolligiblo. 

Tho advico horo givon is on a par with a rulo ro- 
cominomToct by PyUmgpms,-— to rov iow , every night ,j 
bo|ava.goiii^g to 8leop, what wo havo 3ono jjuipigjtkp '! 
day. To livo at random, Tn tho hurly-burly oFbusi-/ 

1 Tnmlntor'H Note. —A sorioa of Groolc, Latin and DVonoli - 
olnBBioH puldinhod at Zwoibtflokon in tlxo Palatinrito, from and 
nftov tho yosu’ 1779. Of. Bultov, He ter die Bipontincr tm d die 
ctliliono8 Btyonlinao. 
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ness or plonsuro, without over reflecting upon the post, 
— bo go on, as it wove, pulling cotton olV tho tool o( 
\if 0 _i s to have no oloar idea of wlmfc wo aro about ; 
and a man who livos in this stato will havo clmos in 
his emotions and cortain confusion in his thoughts; oh 
is soon manifest by tho abrupt and fragmentary char- 
acter of his conversation, whioh bcoomos a kind of 
mincomoat. A man will bo all tho movo oxposod to 
this fato in proportion as ho livos a rostloss lifo in tho 
world, amid a crowd of various impressions and will) 
a correspondingly small amount of activity on tho 
part of his own mind. 

And in this connection it will bo in place to olworve 
that, wlion ovonts and ciroumslancos whioh havo in- 
fluenced us pass away in tho courso of time, wo aro 
unable to bring back and renew tho particular mood 
or state of fooling which they aroused in us: but wo 
can remember what wo wore led to say and do in ro- 
gard to thorn ; and this forma, as it were, tho result, 
expression and monsuro of thoso events. Wo should, 
therefore, bo carofuLtQ ..profloryo tho lnomory of oul.. 
t houghts ftTnu porta nt .points in our. lifo; and heroin 
lies the groat^dvHtago gf hooping a journal. 

| 9. To bo self-sufficien t, to bo all in all to ono- 
solf, to want fof^tht^fto bo ablo to say omnia mea 
rnecum porlo — that is assuredly t ho ohio f qualification 
for happiness . Honco Aristotlo’s remark, evSu ifnovtu 
rwv aw u/>xwv Sm 1 — to bo happy means to bo self- 
sufficient — cannot bo too often repeated. It is, at 
bottom, tho same thought as is prosont in that vory 

1 Euilcm. Elk. VI F. ii. 37. 
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woll-turnod sontonco from (Jhaml'ort, which I havo 
prefixed as a motto to this volumo. l*'or while a man 
cannot reckon with certainty upon anyono but him- 
solf, tho burdens and disadvantages, tlio dangors and 
annoy an oca, which arise from having to do with others, 
aro not only countless but unavoidable. 

Thoro is no more inislakon path to happiness tlmn • 
worldjmoss, rove \vf~> high .life : for tho wholo objoel ; 
of ft is to transform bur miserable oxistonco into a ■ 
succession of joys, delights and ploasuros,-— a process j 
which cannot fail to result in disappointment and do*|L 
lusion; on a par, in this respect, with its obbligato® 
aceompanimonfc, tho interchange of lies. 1 * 

All socioly nccossarfly iuvolvos, as tho first condition 
of its oxistonco, mutual accommodation and restraint 
upon tho part of its members. This moans that tho 
larger it, is, tho moro insipid will bo its tone. A man 
can bo himself only so long as ho is Mono ; and if ho 
docs not lovo solitudo, ho will not lovo froodom ; for 
it is only whon li e is M ono that ho. js roally^ fi:pe n 
Corislraiiit is always pr§®t in socioty, like a cdlfw 
panion of whom thoro is no riddanco; and in pro- 
portion to tho groatnoss of a man's individuality, it 
will bo bard for him to boar tho sacrificos whioh all 
intorcourso with othors domands. Solitudo will bo 
wolcomcd or ondurod or avoided, according as a man’s 
porsonal valuo is largo or small, — tho wrotoli fooling, 

1 As out* body is conoonlod by tho olothoa wo wear, bo our - 
mind Ib voilod in lies. Tho voil in always thoro, and it is only 
through it that wo oan Bomotlmos guess at wlmt a man roally 
thinks j just ns from his oluthoa wo arrivo at tho gonoral slmpo 
of Ilia body. 
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when lie is alone, tho whole bunion of! his misery ; tho 
groat intellect delighting in its greatness ; and ovory - 
ono, in short, being just what ho is. 

■ Further, if a man stands high in Nature’s lists, it is 
I natural and inevitable that lie should fool solitary. It 
will be an advantage to hint if his surroundings do 
not interfere with this fooling; for if be lias to see j,. 
groat deal of othor pooplo who aro not of like char- 
acter with himself, they will cxorciso a disturbing in- 
fluence upon him, adverse to his poaco of mind ; limy 
will rob him, in fact, of himself, and givohim nothing 
to compensate for tho loss. 

But whilo Naturo sots very witlo difl’eronces lie tween 
man and man in rospoct both of morality and of in- 
tellect, society- disregards and effaces thorn ; or, rather, 

i it sots uj) artifigjal difl’oronccs in thoir stead, — grmhi- 
ions of ranlOl nd po s ition, which aro vory oTtim 
iaissS^iflPMpdJ^ioso^ which Naturo cstab- 
shoSt. Tho result of tins arrangement is to olovalo 
iioso whom Naturo has placed low, and to depress tlio 
)w who stand high. Thcso lattor, thon, usually wilh- 
raw from sooioty, wlioro, as soon as it is at all 
timorous, vulgarity reigns supromo. 

Wliat offends a groat intollcct in socioty is tho 
equality of rights, loading to oqualily of protommms, 
which evoryono enjoys; whilo at tho samo timo, in- 
equality of capacity moans a corresponding disparity 
of social powor. So-called good society rocognisoH 
ovory ; kind of claim Jnjt. that of intqlj^which Th a 
contToBa^fd ai-EcTo ; aftd pooplo aro oxpoofod to ox hi bit 
an unlimited amount of pationco towards ovory form 
of folly and stupidity, porversity and dulhioss ; whilst 
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personal merit 1ms to bug pardon, as it wore, for being 
prosont, or olso conceal itself altogether, Intollocliial| 
superiority ofibnds by its vory oxislonco, without any) 
dosiro to do so. 

The worst of what is called good society js not only 
that iroTTors us the companionship of pooplo who are 
nnablo to win oilhor our praiso or our affection, but J 
that it docs not allow of our being that which wo/ 
naturally are; itcompels us, for tho sako of harmony, 
to shrivol up, or ovon alter our shapo altogether. 
TntollocLual conversation, wholhor grave or humorous, 
is only fit for intellectual soeioty; it is downright 
abhorront to ordinary pooplo, to please whom it is 
absolutely nocossary to bo commonplaco and dull. 
This doinands an act of sovoro self-donial ; wo liayo to 
forfoib throo- fourths of oursolvos in ordor to become 
iTTto o|hor pooplo. No doubt thoir company may bo 
sot down against our loss in this respect ; but tho moro 
a man is worth, tho moro he will find that what ho 
gains doos . not oovor what ho losos, and that tho 
balanco is on tho do bit sido of tho account j for tho 
pooplo with whom ho deals aro gonovally bankrupt, — 
that is to say, thoro is nothing to bo got from thoir 
society whioh can coinponsato cithor for its borodom, 
annoyanco and disagrocablonoss, or for tho solf-donial 
which it rondors nccossary. Accordingly, most sooioty 
is so constituted as to oftor a good profit to anyono 
who will oxchango it for solitude. 

Nor is tins all. 13y way of providing a substitute 
for real — X moan intolloolunl — superiority, which is 
soldom to bo mot with, and intolorablo when it is 
found, society has capriciously adopted a falsoJ^ntL’ 
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of superiority, conventional in its oharaotor, aiuf rest* 
fug upon arbitrary principles, — u tradition, as it 
were, handed down in tho highor circles, and, liko a 
password, subjoct to alteration ; l refer to bon-lon 
fashion. Whonovor this kind of superiority comes 
into collision with tho real kind, its weakness is mani- 
fest. Morcovor, tho prosonco of good tone means tho 
abse nce of goo d sensQ, 

No man can bo in perfect accord with any one but 
hirnsolf — not oven with a friond or tho partnor of 
his life; didbronecs of individuality and tompeva- 
mont aro always bringing in somo degree ol' discord, 

. though it may bo a very slight ono. That genuine, 

/ profound ppaco of mind, that porfocb fcrampullity of 
iouL which, noxt to hoalth, is tho highest blessing the 
£arth can give, is to bo attained only in solitude, and, 
as a permanent mood, only in complofco rolirompuit; 

. and then, if there is anything great and rich m tho 
\ man's own solf, his w ay, of life is the happiost that may 
l bo found in this wr o t c hod world. 

, . Lob mo speak plainly. Howovor oloso tho bond ol! 

. ^.friendship, love, marriage, a man, ultimately, looks 
to himself, to his own wolfaro ulono ; at most, to his 
.ohild's too. The loss nocossity there is for you to 
V contacF with mankind in gonoral, in tho 

X* & '■ LkH isinoas or of personal intimacy, 
^^vj^tnAiettor pjLyp u am . Lonolincss and solitudo have \ 
A* ,: ' thoir ovTTs, it is true ; but if you cannot fool thorn all \ 
at once, you can at least boo whore they lio ; on tho / 
other hand, society is insidious in this rospoct; as in 
o floring you what appoars to bo the pastimo of pleas- 
ing social intercourse, it works groat ancl*oflon |r. 


ropnroblo luiachioi’. The young should early ho 
train od to hoar being lol'fc alono ; for it is a source of 
happiness anti peace of mine). 

It follows from this that a man is best off if ho bo 
thrown upon hia .own rcsourcoa and can bo all in all 
to himsolE ; and Clfiflio goes so far as to say that a 
man who is in this condition cannot fail to bo very 
happy — nemo palest non bealisd'nnUH esse qui esl lotus 
aptus ex sesc, quiquo in se uno ponil omnia. 1 Tho. 
moro a man has in himsolf, tho joss others can bo to 
him. Tho fooling of solf-suflicioncy 1 it is that wliich 
restrains ihoso whoso person al valuo is in itaoll! groat 
riches, from such considerable sacrifices as aro do- 
mimdodby intercourse with the world, lot alono, thon, 
from aotually practising soil-denial by going out of 
thou* way to seek it. Ordinary people aro sociable 
and complaisant just from tho vory opposito fooling; 
— to boar othors’ company is easier for thorn than to 
boar tlioir own. Morcovor, rcsp oct is not paid in this 
world to that wluchhaa roal mgr it ; i^imoiX^LXor 
that w hj c li h a s Efflo. So fohrotnont is at onco a proof 
and arosult of “Going distinguished by tho possession 
of moritorious qualities. It will thoroforo show roal 
wisdom on tho part of any ono who is worth anything 
in himsolf, to hunt his requiromonts as may bo nccos-j 
sary, in order to presorvo or oxtond his freodom, and, * 
— sinco a man must como into sorao rolations with his 
follow-mou — to admit thorn to his intimacy as littloas 
possible. 

I liavo said that pcoplo aro rondored sociable by. 
tlioir inability to onduro solitgdo, that is toiioy, tlioir 
• 'Tqmtfowf HUoiconmi 1J 
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own society. They become sick of thomsolves. It Mug 
vacuit y. of soul which drives thorn to intercourse with 
others,— to travels in foreign coun trios. Their mind 
iT"wfmting < Tn elasticity ; it has no movoment of its 
own, and so they try to givo it some, — by drink, for 
instanco. How much drunkenness is duo to this cause 
alone ! They are always looking for somo form of 
excitement, of the strongest kind tlioy can boar — thp 
excitomont of^ boing wi fcli people of liko naturg wifcji 
tRcinsHyes ; and if they fail in this, their mind sinks' 
by its own weight, and thoy fall into a griovotis 
lethargy . 1 Such people, it may bo said, poSsoss only 
a small fraction of humanity in themselves; and it 
requires a great many of thorn put together to make up 
a fair amount of it, — to attain any dogroo of conscious* 

1 It is a woll-known fact, that wo oan moro uoaily boar up 
undor evils whioh fall upon a groat many pooplo bcaidoa our* 
solves. As borotlom sooms to bo an ovil of this kind, people 
land togothor to odor it a oommon resistance. T ho lovo o f }jfy ju 
J^,bottaHLpnly th e fear of dofl th ; and, in tho siuno way, tho 
1 so cial mmul so cTb'ca not roat dirootly upon tho lovo of aooioty, 

I but upo n tho fo a r of solitud o ; itisnotalono llioohnrm of being in 
j othoi^^mpai^tlmrpdbplo Book, it is tho dvoary oppi'OBsUm of 
being alono— tho monotony of thou* own consoiousnosa— that 
thoy would avoid. Thoy will do anything to OBcapo It.—ovon 
tolomto bad companions, and put up with tho fooling of orm* 
strainb wldoh all sooioty involvos, in this oaso a very bunion * 
— aomo one. But if avovsion to auoh sooioty oonquors tho aversion 
to boing alono, tlioy bcoomo ocouatomod to solitudo and Imnlonod 
to its immodiato oftbots. Tlioy no longov llnd solitudo to bo auoh 
a very bad thing, and sottlo down oomforlably to It without any 
hankering after sooioty;— and this, partly booauao it ia only 
indirectly that tlioy nood otliora' company, and partly booauao 
tlioy havo booonp pcouatompd to tlm ^ongllia of being alojjo, 
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ness as moil. A man, in the full sense of the word, — • 
a man par excellence — doos not represent a fraction, 
but a wholo number : lie is complote in himself. 

Ordinary society is, in this respect, very liko tho 
kind of music to bo obtained from an orchestra com- 
posed solely of Russian horns. Each horn has only ! 
ono noto ; and the music is produced by each nolo \ 
coming in just at tho right momont. In tho mono- 1 
famous sound of a single horn, you have a precise i 
illustration of tho oll'oct of most people’s minds. How j 
ofton thorc.scoms to bo only ono thought there 1 and j 
no room for any othor. It is easy to soo why people 1 
aro so bored ; and also why they aro so sociablo, why 
they liko to go about in crowds — why mankind jgjp ■ 
fi mim pus. It is tho monotony of his own nature '/ 
that makes a man find soliliido’intolorablo. Omnia 
slullitia laborat fastidio sui: folly is truly its own 
burdon. Pub a great many mon together, and you 
may got soino rosult— some music from your horns ! 

A. man of in tellect is liko an artist who gives a 
concert without~any help from anyono clso, playing 
on a singlo instrument — a piano, say, which is a littlo 
orchostra in itsolf. Such a man is a li ttlo world in 
hinifiidf; and tho ofloct produced by various insEru- 
inonts together, lie produces singlo-handcd, in tho 
unity of his own consciousness. Like tho pinno, ho 
has no place in a symphony : ho is a soloist and per- 
forms by himself, — in soliludo, it may bo ; or, if in 
company with other instruments, only as principal ; 
or for sotting the tono.as in singing. Ilowovor, thoso 
who aro fond of socioty from time to timo may profit 
by this sunta, and lay it down as a genoral rulo that 

a 



mat montai vacuity and uarronuosa ol soul to •which 
I have alluded, in rosponsiblo for anothor miafortuno, 
AVhon mon of the bottor class form a society for pro- 
moting somo noblo or ideal aim, tho rmilt almost al- 
ways is that tho inmimorablo mob of humanity comes 
crowding in too, as it always does ovorywhoro, liko 
vovmm— their object boing to try and got rid of bore- 
dom, or somo other defect of their naturo ; and any- 
>i thing that will ofl’oct that, thoy somo upon at onco, 
y without tho slightest discrimination. Some of them 
/ will slip into that society, or push thomsolvoa in, and 
I then either soon dostroy it altogether, or alter it so 
u much that in tho ond it comos to havo a purposo tho 
oxact opposlto of that which it had at first. 

This is not tho onty point of viow from which tho 
social impulso may bo rogardod On cold days people 
manage to got somo warmth by qrowd ing toget her 5 
and you can jwar m yoin^ mind in J,ho same way — by 
h *WgllM9. contaogEra^ ki I: a man who 
has a groat deal of intolloctnftl warmth in himsoll! will 
stand in no need of suoh vesourcoa. X lwivo written a 
little fable illustrating this: it may bo found else- 
where . 1 As a general rulo, it may bo said that a man’s ^ 
1 Tmndatorb Note.— The pusirngo to whioli Sohopoulmuor 
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sociability stands^ very nearly in inverse ratio to his 
in~£ellScC uaI value : to say that "so and so” is vory 
unsociable, is almost tantamount to saying that he is 


a man of great capacity. 

Solitudo is doubly advantageous to such a man. 
Firstly, it allows him to bo with himsolf, and, secondly, 
it pro vents him boing with olliors — an advantage of 
great momont ; for how much constrai nt, annoy ance, 
and ovon dangor tlicro is in all inte rcourse wit h^tho 
worl d. Tout noire mal , sa} r s La Bruybro, vienl do no 
puuvoir titro soul. It is really a very risky, nay, a 
fatal thing, to bo sociablo ; beenuso it moans contact 


with natures, tho groat majority ol! which are bad 
morally, and dull or porvorso, intellectually. To bo 
unsociable is not to caro about such pooplo ; and to 
havo onough in oncsolf to disponso with tho necessity 



rofora is Parerga: vol. 11. § 413. (4th. edition). ThoJjAbh?.. is 
of cortain poroupinoa, who luuUUocl togollior for warmth on a 
cold duy j but as thoy bognn lo prick ono anothor with their 
quills, tlioy woro obligocl to dlaporao. llowovor tho oold drovo 
thorn togollior again, when just tho aaino thing lmpponod. At 
last, nflornmny LuniBof huddling and disporting, tlioy discovorcd 
that thoy would bo beat off by romnjning at a little disianco 
from ono anothor. In tho aamo way, tho nood of sooioty drives \ 
tho liuman jiorqujvincB togollior— only to bo mutually ropollod by ( 
llio many prickly nmlTheagi'ooablo qualilioaof tlioir naturo, Tho i 
modorato distunco whioli thoy at last disoovov to bo tho only lolor- ( 
ablo oomUlion of intoioourao, Is tho oodo o f poU tfla^a J 

iru pmo ya ; aucl thoao who transgress it aro rouglilytold— in llio y 
iingliah plnaao— lo keen Ihcir d i dan ces By this ammgomont llio l 
mutual liood of waFmtirinflfly "vory modoratoly satisfied, —but 
thou pooplo do not got prlokod. A man who has sonio boat J 
In himsolf profora to romain outaido, whoro ho will nolthor prick * 
othor pooplo ti&r got pricked himBolf. 
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of thoir company is a groat picco of good fortunes ; l;o~ 
causo almost all our sufferings spring from having to 
j^wU^oUiei^peoplo ; and that destroys tlio peaco of 
mind, wdiicTi, ns I havo said, comes next after health 
in the elements of happiness. Peace of mind is im- 
possible without a considorablo amount of solitude, 
Tho gymw ronouncod all privato property in ordor to 
attainTtuT’ bliss of having nothing to trouble thorn ; 
and to ronouneo socioty with the same object is the 
wisest thing a man can do. Bomardin do Saint 
Piorro has tiro very oxeollonl and portinqnt remark 
that to be sparing in rogard to food is a means of 
health; in rogard to socioty, a moans of tranquillity — 
la, diMe des alimens nous rend la sanld du corps, et 
cellc des homines la tranqidllile de l' dine. To bo soon 
on friendly, or oven afloclionato, terms with solitudo 
is liko winning a gold mine; but tin's is not something 
which everybody can do. Thojrrimo reason for social 
i ntercour se is^mutual noocji ; and as soon as that is 
satisfied, boroc^TclTlvos pcoplo togotlior unco more. 
It it wore not for thoso two roasons, a man would pro- 
bably elect to remain alone ; if only because solitudo 
is the solo condition of lifo which gives full play to 
that fooling of oxclusivo importance which ovory man 
has in his own oyos,— as if ho woro tiro only person in 
the world 1 a feeling which, in the throng and press 
of real lifo, soon shrivols up to nothing, getting, at 
overy step, a painful ddmcntl. From this point of 

\ viowjt may bo said that solitude i s tiro original and 

- whore, liko aiToUror^Krho 

is as happy as his nature will allow. 

But still, had Adam no father or moth of? Tlloro is 
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anotlfor scnso in which solitude is nob tho natural 
stato j for, at his ontranco into tho world, a man finds 
ljimsolf with parents, brothors, sisters, that is to say, 
in socioty, and nob alono. Accordingly it camiptbo\\ 
said that tho lovo of solibudo is an original character- 
isitic o£ liuman nature ; i t is mtn&F tfio result on jf 
Gxporionco and reflection, and these in thoir turn do-l ij 
pond upon tho dovolopmont of intolloctual power, andjn 
incrcaso with tho years. 

Speaking generally, sociability stands in in verso 
ratio, .with ago.^ A littlo chiRT raises a piteous cry ot 
fright if i€ ?s loft alono for only a low minutes ; and 
labor on, to bo shut up by itsolf is a groat punish- 
ment. Young pooplo soon got on vory l'riondly terms 
with ono anothor; it is only tho fow among thorn of 
any nobility of mind who aro glad now and then to 
bo alono; — but to spond tho wholo day thus would bo 
disagrocablo. A grown-up man can easily do it ; it is 
littlo troublo to him to be much alono, and it becomes 
loss and loss troublo as ho advances in years. An old 
man. who lias outlived all his friends, and is oithor 
indifferent or (load to tho pleasures of lifo, is in Ids 
proper cloment in solitudo ; and in individual casos 
tho special tondoncy to retirement and seclusion will 
always bo in diroct proportion to intolloctual capacity. 

For this tondoncy is not, as X luivo said, a puroly 
natural ono ; ib does not coino into oxistonco as a 
diroct nood of human nature ; ib is rathor tiio effect 
of tho oxporionco wo go through, tho product of ro- 
iloction upon what our nooda really aro; procooding, 
more ospooially, from tho insight wo attain into tho 
wrotchcd *tufF of which most peoplo aro mado, 
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whether you look at thoir morals or their in Collects. 
/ Tho worst of it all is that, in Clio individual, moral 
; and intollootual shortcomings aro closoly connected 
.and play into oach other’s hands, so that all manner 
:of disagrooablo results aro obtainod, which mnko in- 
Aorcourso with most pooplo nob only unpleasant bub 
4 intolerable. Hence, though tho world contains many 
■| things which avo thoroughly bad, tho worst thing in 
| it is socioty. Even Yollairo, that sociablo French- 
■ man, was obliged to admiFtTiat thoro aro ovorywhoro 
crowds of pooplo not worth talking to s la Loire eel 
corner to do gens qui no mdrilcnl pas qu'on Uwr 
pcM'lc. And Petrarch givos a similar reason lor wish- 
ing to bo alone— that tondor spirit I so strong and 
oonstant in his lovo of seclusion. Tho streams, tho 
plains and woods know woll, ho says, how ho has tried 
to escapo tho porverso and stupid people who huvo 
missod tho way to hoavon : — 

Oercalo ho mvpra solilaria vila 
(Lo rivo il amno, c la campagno a i hoschf) 

Porfuggir quc.il' ingogni 6 torli o loaohi 
Oho la slrada dal cioV hunno amanita. 

Ho pursues tho same strain in that delightful book 
of his, Do Vita Solila/ria, whioh soonm to havo givon 
Zmunena&nn^tho idea of Ids celebrated work on Soli- 
tude. It is tho secondary and indirect charactor of 
the lovo of seclusion to whioh Ohamfort alludes in tho 
following passage, couchod in his sarcastic voin : On 
dit qudquefoie d’nn honvmo qui vit soul, il n’aimo 
pas la sociiti O'cst soment comma si on disail d'un 
honvme qu’il n’aimo pas la promenade, wus lo prd* 
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tcxtc qn'il ne se promhnc pad volonti&ra le sow dans La 
foret de Bondy. 

You will find a similar sontimont oxprcssod by tho 
Porsian poob Sad.L in bis Gw'dcn of Boses. Since 
that lime, ho Says, we have taken leave of society, 
preferring the path of seclusion; for there is safety 
in solitude. Ang olu s Si loams , 1 a very gontlo and 
Chrislinn writor, coni'cssos to tho samo fooling, in liis 
own. mythical languago. Ilorod, ho says, is the 
common onomy ; and wlion, as with Josoph, God 
warns us of dnngor, wo fly from Iho world to solitudo, 
from Bothlohom to Egypt; or olsosufibring mid death 
await us l — • 

Jhroilcn id tin Ftind ; dcr Joseph dcr Vcrstnnd, 

l)an machle (toil dio Qefahr tin Tranm (in Qcid) bclcaiinl ; 

Vie ) Fell isl lkthlchcm, A oji/plai Fhmmlccil, 

Flench, intino Scclo I Jlcuch, sonsl alirbesl du vor Acid. 

Giordano. Jkuup also dcclaros himBolf a friond of 
seclusion. Tanti uomini, ho says, che in terra hanne 
vohdo gustare vita celeste, disscro con wna voco, " ecce 
elongavi fugiens el mansi in solitudine " — thoso who 
in this world havo dosirod a f'orotasto of tho divine 
lifo, havo always proolaimod with ono voioo : 

Lo / then would I wander far qff } 

I would lodge in tho wilderness . 9 

And in tho work from which I havo already quoted, 

1 Translator's Note.— Angolas Silosiue, psoudonym for Johan- 
noa SohoHlor, a physician and mystio poob of tho Bovontoonth 
oontury (1024-V7). 

9 Pimlmjj, lv. 7. 
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Sadi says of himself: In disyunt with my friends al 
Damascus, I withdrew into the desert about Jerusa- 
lem, to seek the society of the beasts of the field. In 
short, the samo tiling has boon said by all whom 
Prometheus has formed out of hotter clay. AVImfc 
pleasure could llioy find in tho company of pooplo 
with whom Choir only common ground is just what is 
lowest and loast noblo in their own nature — tho part 
of them that is commonplace, trivial and vulgar? 

| What do they want with pcoplo who cannot riso to a 
Miiglior level, and for whom nothing romains but to 
• drag others down to thoirs ? for this is wliaif thoy aim 
at. It is an avistocratio fooling that is at tho bottom 
of this propopsity to seclusion and solitudo. 

Rasca ls* are always* ~eooiabl o — m5ro T s tho pity ( and 
tho chief sign that a man lias any nobility in his 
character is tho little ploasuvo ho takes in others’ 
company. He proto solitndo more and more, and, 
in course of timo, comos to soo that, with four excep- 
tions, th o wp d d ofT ors no clioico boyond sQliliulo on one 
sjdo and vulgarity on the othe r. This may sound a 
hard thing Io~say ; but ovon Angolus Silosius, with 
all his Christian fcolings of gontlonoss and lovo, was 
obliged to admit tho truth of it. liowovor painful 
solitudo may bo, ho says, bo careful not to bo vulgar ; 
for thou you may fine! a dcsort ovovywhoro : — 

Die liinsamkeit ist noth: (loch sot nur nicht gcmcin, 
hannst du ilhentll in cincr Wtiatc sain, 

( It is natural for great minds— tho truo toacliors of 
humanity — to caro littlo about tho constant company 
of others ; just as littlo as tho schoolmastor;, cares for 
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jointogin kho gambols of tho noisy crowd of boys which 
surrounds him. Tim mission of these great minds is 
to guido mankind over llio sea of on or to tlio liavcn 
of fm tli — to draw it forth from the dark abysses of a 
barbarous vulgarity up into tho light of culture and 
vofinomout. Mon of great intolloeb Vivo in tho world 
without really belonging and ho, from their 

curliest years, they fool that there is a perceptible 
didbrenco botwoon them and otlior pooplo. Hut it is 
only gradually, with tho lapso of years, that thoy 
cotno to a dear understanding of fchoir position. 
Tlioir intb]lectnal isolation is then reinforced by actual/ 
seclusion 111 thoir manner of life; thoy lot no ona 
approach who is not in smnodogroo emancipated fromy 
tho prevailing vulgarity. 

From what has been said il js obvious that tho level 1 
of solitude is nob ft direct, priginal impulso in human 
nature, init ratfior someth in g'aocondavy and of gradual 
growth. It is tho more distinguishing foaturo of nobler" 
minds, dcvolopod not without aomoconquost of natural 
dosires, and now and thou in actual opposition to tho 
promptings of Mophistopholos — bidding you oxchango 
a morose and soubdostroying solitudo for life amongst 
mon, for socioty ; ovon tho worst, ho says, will givo a 
uonso of human followship: — 

J/iir' aiif mil (hi non Gram zu ajiielen , 

Jkr, Vfic tin Oder, dir am Leben frisal : 

J)ic schlcchlctio OcBcllxhaJt lllsul dick fiihlcn 
J>(uts du tin Menach mil Afcnachen bid. 1 

To bo alono is tho fate of all great minds— a fate 
„ 1 Goollio’s Fansl, Part t., 1281-5. 
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deplored at times, but still always choson as tli« loss 
grievous of two evils. As tho years increase, it always 
becomes easier to say, Daro to bo wise — sajicro aude. 
i And ft ^ Qr tho inclination to bo alone grown .Into 
I a^kiid.Qf real, natural instinct ; fur at that ago evovy- 
I thing combines in favour of it. Tlio strongest 
; impulso — tho lovo of womon’s socioty — has littlo or no 
' oll'cct; it is tho sexless condition of old ago which lays 
tho, Jo ujidatiou ,of a cortain solf-sufnoipncy, and that 
i gradually absorbs all dosiro for others' company. A 
* thousand illusions and follies aro ovorcomo; thoactivo 
; years of lifo avo in most casos gono ; a mein has no 
: moro oxpoctations or plans or intentions. Tho 
■ gonoration to which ho belonged has passod away, ami 
a new raco has sprung up wliich looks upon him as 
> essentially outside its sphero of activity. And thon 
tho yoars pass moro quickly as wo bocoino oldor, and 
wo want to dovoto our remaining time to tho intol- 
l octual ratfi or t¥ah~to "thb pmcj ^g al sido of lifo. For, 
\proviclcd that tho mincT rotaina its faculties, tho 
amount of knowlodgo and oxporionco wo liavo ac- 
quired, togothor with tho facility wo have gained in 
the uso of our powors, makes it, thon moro than over 
easy and interesting to us to pursuo tho study of any 
subject. A thousand things becomo clour which woro 
formerly enveloped in obsourity, and rosults aro ob- 
tained which give a fooling of difficulties ovorcomo. 
1 F rom long oxporionco of mon, wo coaso to expect much 
/from them ; wo find that, on tho wholo, pooplo do not 
t gain by a ncaror acquaintance ; and that— apart from 
I a fow rare and fortunate exceptions — wo havo como 
I j across none but defectivo spocimons of human nature 
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which it is advisable to leave in ponco. Wo am no 
moro subject to tlio ordinary illusions of lifo ; and as, 
in individual instances, wo soon sco what a man is 
mado of, wo soldom fool any inclination to eomo into 
closor relations with him. Finally, isolation — our own 
socioty— has becoino a liabit, as it woro a second 
naturo, with us, moro especially if wo liavo boon on 
friondly torins witli it from our youth up. The lovo 
of solitudo which was formorly indulgod only at bho 
oxpenso of our desire for socioty, has now eomo to bo 
fcho simplo quality of our natural disposition — ilia 
clomont proper to our lifo, as wator to a fish. This is 
why anyono who possesses a .ijniqup individuality — 
unlike otliors and thoroforo necessarily isolatocl — fools 
that, as ho becomes oldor, his position is no longor so , 
burdonsomo as whon ho was young. 

For, as a matlor of fact, this vory gonuino priyilogp 
o f old ag o is ono whicli can bo onjoyed only if a mp 
is possessed of a cor tain ainquntJ gTntQlloct ; it will 
bo appVccIatod most of all whoro thoro is real mental 
powor ; but in somo degroo by ovory ono. It is only 
pcoplo of very barron and vulgar naturo wfio"wITl bo 
just "as sociablo in' tKoi T old ago as thoy woro livSioir 
y oq'lir Tiutf" Elion thoy bccomo troublosomo to a 
socioty to which thoy aro no longor suitod, and, at 
most, manago to bo toloratod ; whoroas thoy woro 
formorly in groat request. 

Thoro is anothor aspoct of this invorso proportion 
botwoon ago and sociability— tho way in which it 
conducos to oducalion. Tho younger pooplo aro, the 
moro in ovory rospoct thoy liavo to loarn ; and jtjft 
youth that Nature provides a systoin of qiutual 
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education, so that mere intercourse* with o thorn, at 
that time o£ lifo, carries instruction with it. Human 
society, from this point of view, rcscmblos a lingo 
academy of learning, on the 33ull and Lancaster* system, 
opposed to tlio systom of education liy moaiiH of books 
and schools, as somothi ng artificial and contrary to 
i tlio institutions of Naturo. It is thoroforo a very suit- 
joblo arrangement tliat, in his young days, a man 
should bo a very diligont student at tlio place of loam- 
ling provided by Naturo horsolh/J arv-Hiv ... 

( But tliero is nothing in lifo which has not somo 
drawback — nihil cst a b omni parte bealmi, as 1 Foraco 
says ; or, in tlio words of au Indian provorb, no Lotrn 
without a stalk Seclu sion, which has so many ad- 
vantages, has als ojts littlo annoy ancos and drawbacks, 
which arc email, howovor, in comparison with those 
ofsg&ety; honeo anyono who is worth much in liimsolf 
will got on bolter without other pooplo blinn with 
them. But amongst tlio disadvantages of seclusion 
tlioro is one winch Is not so' oasy to soo as tho rost. 
It is this : whon peoplo romain indoors all day, they 
bccomo ^pliysidally very sensitive to atmosphojic 
c ]lH*£ G9 > so ^hat ovory littlo draught is oTiough to 
mako thorn ill ; so with our tompov ; a long courso of 
soclusion makes it so sonsiti.v'S' that tlio most trivial 
incidents, words, or ovoTflooks, avo Bufhoionl to dis- 
turb or to vox and oflond U a — littlo things which aro 
unnoticed by those who live in the turmoil of lifo. 

When you find human socioty disagrooablo and fool 
yourself justified in flying to solitudo, you may bo bo 
constituted as to bo unablo to boar tlio doprossion of 
it for any length of timo, which will probaUy bo tlio 
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casoif you aro young. Lot mo ad vino you, then, to 
form tlio habit of taking some of your solitude with 
you into society, to learn to bo to «nuo extent alone 
oven though you aro in company ; not to say at onco 
what you think, and, bn tho othor hand, not to attach 
too prcciso a moaning to what otliora say; rathor, not to 
expect much of thorn, oithor morally or intellectually, 
and to _ stren gthen yourself in the fooling of in- 
di/loroiigo to th oil’ opinion, which is the surest way of 
always practising a praiseworthy to lerati on. If you 
do that, you will noflivo so much with other pcoplo, 
though you may appear to movo amongst them : your 
rotation to them will ho of a purely ohjcclivo character. 
This precaution will keep you from loo rloso contact 
with eocioty, and thoreforo Hoeuro you against being 
contain inalod or oven outraged by it. 1 .Society is in 
this respect liko a lire — tho wiso man warming him- 
solf at a proper distance from it; not comfiijfloo closo, 
liko tho fool, who, on getting scorchod, runs away andl 
sliivors in solitudo, loud in his complaint that tho fire 
burns. 

§ 10. J’Jnvy is. jmlural to man ; and still, it is at 
onco a vico" mid a ^ourco. of nusory. 2 Wo should treat 

1 This rostrictad, or, as It wore, ontronohod kind of sociability 
lias boon dmmalicaily illustrnlod in a play — well worth roading 
— of Moraliu’u, ontitlod hi Cuf6 o sea la Comedia Nuova (Tlio 
Ciifb or tho Now (Joniody), ohiolly by ono of tho ohaructora, Bon 
l’odro, and ospooially in tho acoond and third aoonoa of tho first 
aot). 

,J Envy shown how unhappy pooplo aro ; and tlioir oonstnut 
attontion to what others do and Ieavo undono, how much thoy 
aro borod* 
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it as ttio jfflemy of our happiness, and sbillo it liko an 
evil thought This is tho advico given by Seneca ; as 
ho well puts it, wo shall bo pleasod with what wo have, 
if wo avoid tho solf-torturo of comparing our own lot 
with some otlior and happior ono— nosim nos sine com- 
paralione dclectcnt; nunquam evil felix quem lui'qucbit 
felicior } And again : quum adspexeris quot ie ante- 
cedant, cogita quot scqnantur^—ll a great many people 
appear to bo bGttor ojf tliap.yQvii'lQli'. think how many 
thcrojiro in a jgggg posjtipn, It is a fact that if real 
calamity comcrupon us, tho most oflectivo consolation 
— though it springs from tho samo source as onvy — is 
just tho thought of groator misfortunes than ours ; 
and tho noxt best is tho sooioby of thoso who arc 
in tlio sarno ill luolc as wo — tho parbnors of our 
sorrows. 

So much for tho envy which wo may fool towards 
otlicra. As rogards tho envy which wo may oxcilo 
in thorn, it should always bo roinomborod that no 
form of hatred is so implacablo as Uio hatred that 
comes from onvy ; and thoroforo yo should always 

anything lo ropao itj 
nay, as with many another form of vico, it fs better 
altogether to ronounco any plcasuro thoro may bo in 
it, becauBo of tho sohons naturo of its consequences, 

* (1) of birth and 
nank ; (2) of w^ihjw^r^) 0 f intellect. ThcTlast is 

of tho throo, and" i ts 
claim to occupy tho first position comos t<T bo rocog. 
nisod, if it is only allowed tirno to work. So ominont 
a king as Frederick tho Great admitted it— ^es times 
1 DeIra: iil -.80. “ Epiafc. xtf 


privilegidcs Tangent d Vdgal ties souverains, as ho said 
to his chamborlain, when tho latter expressed Ids sur- 
prise that Voltaire should have a seat at the tablo 
reserved for kings and princes, whilst ministers and 
genorals woro relegated to the chamberlain’s. 

livery ono of ihcso aristocracies is surrounded by a 
host of envious persons. If you belong to ono of them, 
they will bo secretly embittered against you ; and 
unloss thoy aro restrained by fear, thoy will always 
bo anxious to lot you understand that you are no 
better Mum they. H is by their anxiety to lot yon 
know tliis, that thoy betray how greatly thoy aro 
conscious that the opposite is the truth. 

The lino of conduct to bo pursued if you aro oxposod 
to onvy, is to kcop Lho envious porsons at a distance, 
and, as far as possible, avoid all contact wittiTneni, 
so that tliero may bo a wido gulf llxod botwocn 
you and them ; if this cannot bo dono, to bear thoir 
attacks with tho groatest composuro. In the laltor 
caso, tho vory thing that provokes tho attack will 
also noutraliso it. This is what appoars to bo generally 
dono. 

Tho incmbors of ono of theso aristocracies usually 
got on vory Woll with thoso of anothor, and thovo is 
no call for onvy betweon thorn, because thoir sovcral 
privileges offcct an oquipoiso.- 


8 11. Give maturo and repeated consideration to 
any plan Goforo you proffiM WemTjrit out ; and oven 
attoTyou ' Imvo " ^ fHorS tfgbly "Eivmod or in you r 
mind, make somo concession to tho incompotcncy of 
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human judgment; for it may always happen that 
circumstances which cannot bo investigated or foreseen, 
will como in and upset the whole of your calculation. 
This is a rollection that will always inlhicnco the 
negative sido of Iho balance — a kind of warning to 
refrain from unnecessary action in mattors of im- 
portance — quicla non movere. JJut having once made 
tip your mind and begun your work, you must lot it 
run Its course and abido tho rosult — not worry your- 
self by fresh reflections on what is already accom- 
plished, or by a renowal of your scruples on # tho score 
of possible danger : froo your mind from tho subject 
altogether, and rofuso to go into it again, sociiro in tho 
thought that you gavo it mature attention at the 
propor time. Tins is tlio same advico as is given by 
an Italian provorb— Icyala, bene e poi lama la anthvo 
— which G00JJ10 has translated thus: sno well to your 
girths, anct tlioii .rido on boldly . 1 

A.KU^noiwithstandinglKat, you fgjj, it is because 
all jiuman ajlivits aro tho sport of chanco and error. 
Socrates, tho wisest of men, nooded the" warning volco 
of his good gonius, or SayUviov, to onablo him to do 
what was right in regard to his own personal allairs, 
or, at anyrato, to avoid mistakos; which arguos that 
tlio human intellect is incompetent for tho purpose. 
Thero is a saying— which is roporlcd to have originated 
with ono of tho Popes— that whon misfortune happens 
to us, tho blamo of it, at least in soino degroo, attaches 
to ourselves. If this is not trno absolutely and in 

1 It may bo obeorvod, in pasaing, Limb n groat many of tho 
maxima which Gootho puts umlor tho head of Proverbial, aro 
translations from tho Italian. ♦ 
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ovory *instanco, it is certainly truo in the great 
majority ol‘ easos. It oven looks as if this truth had 
a great deal to do with the olTort people make as far 
as possible to conceal their misfortunes, and to put the 
best faco they can upon thorn, for fear lest their mis- 
fortunes may show how much thoy aro to blame. 


§ 12. In tho case of a misfortu ne which has al- 1 
ready happened and thoroforo cannot bo altorocl, you j 
should not pillow yourself to think that it might Iiavo , 
boon othorwiso; still less, tliat it might Iiavo boon- 
ftvoidod by such and such means; for reflections ofr 
tTnsTFiud will only add to your distress and make it 
iidolorablfi, so that you will bccoino a tormentor of 
yourself — kavrovnjMpoviuvos. Ifc is bettor to follow tho 
cxamplo of King David; who, as long as his son lay 
on the bod of sickness, assailed Jehovah with unceas- 
ing supplications and onfcrcatics for his rccovory ; but 
whon ho was dead, snapped his fingors and thought no 
moro of it. If you aro not lighfc-hoarlod enough for 
that, you_cnn fako^rofugo in fatalism, and iiavo tho 
great truth rovealod to you tltttfc' o very thing which \ 
happens is tho result of nocossity, and thoroforo in- 
ovitablo. 

Howovor good t his a dvico may bo, it is ono-sided 
and partial. In rolioving and quieting vis for tho 
moment, it is no doubt ofioctivo enougli ; but when 
our misfortunes Iiavo rosultod — as is usually the case 
— from our own carolessnoss or folly, or, at any rato, 
partly by our own fault, it is a good thing to consider 
how thoy m^gh^havo been avoided, and to consider it 
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ofton in spito of its being a toad or subject — a salutary 
form of solf-disciplino, which will make us wiser and 
bettor moil for tfio future. If wo liavo uiado obvious 
irtts takes, wo should nob try, as wo generally do, to gloss 
thorn ovor, or to find something to oxeuso or oxtonuato 
thorn ; wo should admit to oursolvos Unit wo havo 
committod faults, and opon our cyos wido to all Lhoir 
enormity, in order that wo may firmly rosolvo to avoid 
thorn in tinio to como. To bo auro, that means a groat 
deal of eolf-inflictod pain, in the shapo of discontent, 
W but it should bo roinomborcd tlmt to gparo «tho rod in 
< t o spo il t ho fihild — o /xi) Supcl? ui'Opwvo'i oil Trui^a'crui, 1 


§ 13. In all matters affocting our weal or woo, 
wo should bo caroful untJ^J^our imagination run 
ajvay withjis, a nd build no ca stlos in thcr oirT" Tn Clio 
first placo, thoy aro oxpohmvo to build, bocauso wo 
havo to pull thorn down again immodialoly, and that 
is a 8ourco of griof. Wo should bo still mow on our 
gl iai against di strossin^ ^urlioftl ts by Jjo.pIaUng 
pj^sigpniisfor tiniQ s. If thoso woro misfortunes of a 
purely imaginary kind, or vovy romoto and unlikely, 
wo should at onco seo, on awaking from our droam, 
that the wholo thing was moro illusion ; wo should 
rejoice all tlio moro in a roality hotter than our droams, 
or, at most, bo .warned against misfortunes which, 
%HgLv?rr^Spto, p ossiblo. ' TlioIoTh^w- 

ever, aro not the sort of playthings in which imagina- 
tion delights; it is only in idlo hours that wo build 
castlos in the air, and tiioy aro always of a ploasing 

1 Monatulpi 1 , Mojiost : ‘I2g, " 


dose ii fifcion. Tlio mattor which goes to form gloomy 
droams aro mischances which to some extent really 
threaten us, though it bo from somodistanco ; imagin- 
ation makes thorn look larger and nearer and more 
torriblo than they aro in ronlity. This is a kind of 
dream which cannot bo so readily shaken off on 
awaking as a pleasant one ; for a pleasant dream is 
soon dispelled by voalUy, loaving, at most, a fooblo 
hope lying in tho lap of possibility. Wlion wo havo 
abandoned ourselves to a fit of tho bines, visions aro 
conjured uj) which do not so easily vanish again ; for 
it is always just possible that tho visions may bo 
roalisod. But wo aro nob always able to osbimato tho\ 
exact rt ogvoo of possibility : possibility may "easily pass j 
into probability; anUThus wo dolivor ourselves up to ( , 
torture. Tlioroforo wo should bo carot'ul not to bo V 
ovor-anxious on any mattor affecting our weal or our 
woo, nob to carry our anxiety to ummsonablo or in- 
judicious limits; but coolly and dispassionatoly to 
doliborato upon tho mattor, ns though it wore an ab- 
stract quostion which did nob touch us in particular. 
Wo should givo no play to imagination hero ; for ima g, \ 
motion is not judg.ixxont — it only conjures up visions, \ 
inducing aiT unprofitable and ofton vory painful mood. '• 
Tho ruloon which I am hero insisting should bo 
most carefully obsorvod towards ovoning. For as dark- 
ness makes us timid and apt to soo terrifying shapos 
ovorywhero, thoro is something similar in tho oiloct of 
indistinct thought; and uncertainty always brings with 
it a sense of danger. Iicnco, towards avening, when 
our powers of thought and judgmont aro relaxed, — 
at tho hour,* as it wore, of subjoetivo darkness, — tho 
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intellect becomes tirocl, easily confused, and unatilo to 
got at tho bottom of things; and if, in that stato, wo 
\ meditato on mat to vs of personal interest to oursolvos, 
/ thoy soon assumo a dangerous and terrifying aspect. 
This is mostly tho ease at night, when wo aro in bod ; 
for then tho mind is fully rolaxcd, and tho powor of 
judginont'quito unoqual to its duties; but imagination 
is still awako. Night gives a blacldook Lo everything, 
wlwtovor it way r bo. This is’ why our thoughts, just 
boforo wo go to sloop, or us wo lio awako through* tho 
hours of tho night, aro usually such confusions and 
pervorsions of facts ns dreams thoinsolvcs; and whon 
our thoughts at that time aro concontratod upon our 
own concerns, thoy aro gonorally as black and mon- 
strous as possible. In Iho morning all such nightmares 
vanish like dreams: as tho Spanish proverb has it, 
nochc tinta, hlanco el dia — tho night is coloured, tho 
day is white. 

But oven towards mghJMl^as soon as tho candles aro 
lit, tho mind, like tho oyo,no longor socs things no clearly 
as by day : it js a timo unsuitod to serious meditation, 
especially qn unpleasant Bubjocls. Tlio mornmg is tho 
piopor timo for that— a9 indood for all oftbrls without 
oxccption, whether mental or bodily. For Uio morning 
is tho youth of tho day, whon overything is bright, 
fresh, and easy of attainment; wo fool strong tlioip 
and all our faculties aro complotoly at our disposal.' 
Do not shorten tho morning by golting up lalo, or 
waste it in unworthy oeoupafcions or in talk; look 
upon it as tho quintossonco of life, as to a certain ex- 
tent sacrod. Evening is like old ago : wo aro languid, 
talkative, silly. %3hJbyJs _ aJittlo^’o : every 
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waking and rising a little birth, evory fresh morning 
a littlo youtli, every going to rest and sloop a little 
cloath. 

But condition of health, sleep, nourishment, tompex'a- 
turc, weather, surroundings, and much else that is 
purely external, havo, in goneral, an important 
inlluonco upon our moot;! and therefore upon our 
thoughts. Hence both our view of any matter and 
our capacity for any work aro very much subject to 
timo and placo. So it is best to profit by a good m ood 
— for how ^oldom it comos 1 — 

Nchmt dio gulo StimmvnQ xoahr, 

J)cnn sic kommt so sellcn . 1 

Wo aro not always ablo to form now-A doas. about our 
surrouudings, or to command ori ginal thoughts : thoy 
c^ino if_thoy will, and whon thoy will. And so, 
too, wo cannot always succocd iu complotoly con* 
sidoring soino porsonal mattor at tho prcciso timo at| 
which wo havo dotorminod boforohand to consider it, 
and just whon wo set ourselves to do so. For tho 
peculiar train of thought which is favourablo to it 
may suddonly become activo without any spocial call 
being made upon it, and wo may then follow it up with 
koon intorosfc. In this way rofloction, too, chooses its 
own timo. 

This rcining-in of the imagination which I am 
recommending, will also forbid us to summon up tho 
memory of past misfortune, to paint a dark pic- 
ture of tho injustice or harm that has boon dono us, 
tho losses wo havo sustained, tho insults, slights and 
1 Goelho. 
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annoyances to which wo liavo been oxposod : for to do 
that is to rouse into fresh life all those hateful passions 
long laid aslcop — tho angor and rosonlmont which 
disturb and polluto our naturo. In an oxcollont 
parablo, Proclus, tho Ncoplatonist, points out how in 
ovory town the mob dwolls sido by sido with fchoso 
who are rich and distinguished : so, too, in every man, 
ho ho novor so noblo and dignified, tliore is, in tho 
( depths of his naturo, a mob of low and vulgar dosiros 
which oonstituto him an animal. It will not do to lot 
this mob rovolt or oven so much as poop forth, from 
its hiding-placo ; it is hidoous of mien, and its rebel 
lcadors are thoso flighls of imagination which I have 
boon describing. Tho smallest annoyanco, whothor it 
comes from our follow-mon or from tho things around 
us, may swoll up into a monster of dreadful aspect, 
putting us at our wits’ ond — and all because wo go on 
brooding over our troubles and painting thorn in the 
most glaring colours and on tho largest scalo. It is 
\ *»»ch hotte r t o toko a vory calm and prosgio viow of 
\ what is-diBftgrooablo ; for tfioFTs tho Qtwjost way of 
• boaymgjt- 

If you hold small objects close to your oyos, you 
limit your Gold of vision and shut out tho world. 
And, in tho same way, iho pooplo or tho things which 
stand nearost, oven though thoy aro of tho vory 
smallest consequence, aro apt to claim an amount of 
attention much beyond their duo, occupying us dis- 
ftgrooably, and leaving no room for sorious thoughts 
and affairs of importance. Wo ought to work against 
this tendency. 
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§ 14. Tho sight of things which do not belong to/ 
us is very apt to raiso tho thought : Ah, if that were 1 
only mine l making us sonsiblo of our privation. In- | 
stead of that wo should do bettor by more froquontly 
putting to oursolves tho opposito ease : Ah, if that 
lucre not mine! What I moan is that wo should 
somotimos try to^ look upon our possessions in tho 
light in which tlioy would appear if wo had lost thorn; 
whatovor thoy may bo, proporty, health, fnonefs, a 
wif’o or child or somoono olso wo lovo, our horso or 
our dog — it i^usiudly. i>nly when wo. have lost thorn 
that wo begin to find out tlioir yaluo. But if wo 
como to look at things in tho way I rocommcnd, wo 
shall bo doubly tho gainers; wo shall at ouco got 
moro ploasuro out o(' thorn than wo did boforo, and wo 
shall do ovorything in our powor to provont tho loss 
of thorn ; for instance, by not risking our property, or 
angoring our frionds, or oxposing our wivos to tompta- 
tion, or being carol oss about our childron's hoalth,and 
so on. 

Wo ofton try to banish the gloom and despondency 
of tho prosont by speculating upon our chances of 
success in tho futuro; a procoss wliioh loads us to 
invont a great many cl mmorical hope s. Evory ono of 
thorn contains tho gorm of illusion, and ^is&ppoint- 
montjs inovitablo whon our liopps arc shaUprod.by~. 
tho hard facts of lifo. 

It is loss hurtful lo take tho ohancos of misfortuno 
as a themo for spoculation ; because, in doing so, wo 
provido oursolvos at onco with moasuros of precaution 
against it, and a pleasant surprise whon it fails to 
mako its appoaranco. Is it not a fact that wo always 
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foel a marked improvement in our spirits wlftn wo 
, bogin to get over a period of anxiety ? I may go 
! further and say that thoro is somo uso in occasionally 
‘ looking upon torriblo misfortunes— such as might 
I happen to us — as though they had actually happened, 
for then the trivial reverses which subsequently como 
I in reality, are much casior to bear. It is a sourco of 
• consolation to look back upon thoso great misfortimos 
which novor happened. But in following out this 
rule, care must bo takon not to neglect what I havo 
said in tho preceding section. 

* 

§ 16. Tho things which engage our attention— 
whothor they aro mattors of business or ordinary 
events— are of such diverso kinds, that, if taken quite 
separately and in no fixed order or rotation, they 
present a modloy of tho most glaring contrasts, with 
nothing in common, oxcopt that they ono and all 
affoct us in particular. Thoro must bo a correspond- 
ing abruptness in tho thoughts and anxieties which 
theso various mattors avouso in us, if our thoughts aro 
to bo in keoping with thoir various subjects. Thoroforo, 

1 in sotting about any tiling, tho first stop is to withdraw 
ouv attention from ovorything olso: this will onablo 
us to attond to oach matter at its own lime, and to 
. enjoy or put up with it, quite apart from any thought 

U oE our remaining interests. 0i.lL,, thoughts must., bo 
imjingkd, as it woro, in Httle„dr^^s, so that wo may 
opon ono without disturbing any of tho others. 

In this way wo can koop the heavy burden of 
anxiety from weighing upon us so much as to spoil 
tho little pleasures of the present, or fvon* robbing ub 
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of mfr rest; othorwiso tho consideration of ono matter 
will intori'oro with overy other, and attention to some 
important business may lead ns to neglect many affairs 
which happen to bo of less moment. It is most im-j 
portant for anyono who is capablo of highor and! 
noblor thoughts to koop his mind from being sof) 
completely ongrossod with privato affairs ami vulgaifj 
troublos as to let them tako up all his attention ami 
crowd out worthier matter ; for that is, in a vory real/ 
sense, to loso sight of the true end of life — ■proptci | 
vilarti vivendi perdara causas. 

Of courso for this— -as for so much olso — solf-con- 
trol is necessary ; without it, wo cannot manage 
oursolvos in the way I havo doscribod. An d self-coib 
trol may not appear so vary difficult, if we consider 
' that ovory man lias to submit to a great deal of vory 
severo control on tho part of his surroundings, and 
that without it no form of oxistonco is possible. 
Further, a little solf-control at tho right moment 
may provont much subsequent compulsion at tho 
hands of others ; just as a very small section of a 
circlo closo to tho centre may correspond to a part 
near tho eiroumforonce a hundred times as largo. 
Nothing will protect us from external compulsion so 
mu oh as tho control of oursolvos; and, as SencQft says, 
to submit you rsolf to reason is tho way to mfiTfco ovory - 
tlimg-cisc -submi t to you — <s i iibi via ovinia subjiceve, 
tc subjicc raiioni. Self-control, too, is something 
whicli wo havo in our own powor ; and if tho worst 
comes to tlio worst, and it touches us in a vory sensi- 
tive part, wo can always relax its severity. Bub 
olhor people will pay no regard Lo our foelings, if 
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Uioy have to uso compulsion, ami wo shall bo trOafcod 
without pity or morcy. Thoroforo it will bo rirudout 
to anticipate compulsion by solf-control. 


§16. Wojnusijot limits to ‘ onrushes, curb our 

desires, ^^ato^o^n^o^liTwaya romombennff that 

an individual can attain only an infinitesimal share in 
anything that is worth having; ami that, on the other 
y iland ’ ovoryono must incur many of tho ills of life ; in 
a word, wo must beared toi'bwv-c&slinerJ ct 
IWlincrc; and if wo fail to obstfmTtbis rulo, no posh 
tion of weal tli or power will provonfc ns from feoliim 
wrotehed. This is what Horace means when ho 
rocommonds us to study carefully and inquire dilh 
gont y what will host promoto a tranquil lilb— not to 
bo always agitated by fruitless desires and foam and 

milch •-!' L Ung8> W, ' ich ' aUor ftl] ' aro »«>t worth very 


inter emeta leges et percontabcra dodos 
ralionc quens truduccre lender acviun ; 

Nc le semper inops ngitel vcxctquo c\ipido, 

No P avor > d rerum rued ioer iter utiliutn spas . 1 

J 7' nays Aristotle; 

and In, , 3 obviously right. ^Vo exist, physically, bo- 
eauso our organism is tho scat of constmTmotion • 
and if we aro to exist intflllccH.nli)-, it can only bo by 
means oi continual ocoupation-no matter with what 
SO long ns it is some form or practical or mental ncti vil v' 
You may soo that this is so by tlid #o.fVwhicli 

1 I. xviii, 07 . m ' 
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pcoplo who have no work or nothing to think about, 
immediately begin to beat tho dovil’a tattoo with thoir 
knuckles or a stick or anything that conics handy. 
Tho truth is, that our nature is essentially restless in 
its characlor: wo very soon got tired of having 
nothing to do ; it is intolerable borodom. This im- 
pulse to activity should bo rcgulatod, and some sort 
of mothod introduced into it, which of itsolf will 
onhanco tho satisfaction wo obtain. Activity I — doing 
something, if poesiblo creating something, at anyrabo 
learning, something — how fortunato it is that men 
cannot o'xist without that ! A man wants to use his 
strongth, to see, if ho can, what ofiect it will produco; 
and lie will got tho most coinplcto satisfaction of this 
desire if ho can inako or construct something— bo it a 
book or a basket. There is a direct pleasure in seoing 
work grow undor ono’s hands day by day, until at 
last it is finished. This is tho pleasure attaching to a 
work of art or a manuscript, or ovon more manual 
labour ; and, of courso, tho higlior tho work, tho greater 
ploasuro it will give. 

From tliis point of viow, thoso aro happiest of all 
who aro conscious of tho power to produco groat 
works animated by somo significant purposo : it gives 
a higher kind of interest — a sort oi rave flavour to 
tho wholo of thoir life, which, by its absonco from tho 
Vi£o of the ordinary man, makes it, in comparison, 
something very insipid. For richly^^d^wcd^natuios, 
life and the world have a spcciaTlntorcst boyond tho 
more OYOfyday porsohal in f orest whic TTso inafiy o fliers 
Bbai'O and something high or than that a formal 
interest* It is from lifo and tho world that thoy got 
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tho material for their works; and as soon as 'they 
are freed from tho pressure of personal noods, it is to 
tho (liligont collection of nmtorial that thoy dovoto 
their whole oxistonco. So witii thoir intolloct : it is 
to some extent of a twofold character, and dovoted 
partly to tho ordinary affairs of ovory day — tliono 
mabtors of will winch aro common to thorn and tho 
rost of mankind, and partly to their poculiar work 
— tho puro and objcctivo contemplation of oxistonco. 
And while, on tho stago of tho world, most mou play 
their littlo part and then pass away, tho goujus livos a 
double life, at.onco an actor and a spectator. 

Lot ovoryono, thon, do somotlnng, according to tfyo 
moasuro of h is capacibres. To. have no rogular work, 
nb'sotYphoro of activity— wliat a misomblc thing it is ! 
How olton long travols undorlakon for pleasure mako 
a man downright unliappy ; bccauso tho absonco of 
anything that can bo called occupation forces him, as 
it wero, out of liis right olomont. Eflort, strugglos with 
difficulties 1 that is as natural to a man as grubbing in 
tho ground is to a molo. To havo all his wants satis- 
fied is somothing intolorablo — tho fooling of stagnation 
wliich conies from pleasures that last too long. To 
o vorcom o d ifficul tips is to exporionco tho lull delight 
of ox istonco,. no mattor where tho obstacles aro 
encountered ; whothor in tho affairs of life, in com- 
morco or business ; or in montal oflovfc — tho spirit of 
inquiry that tries to master its subjoct. Tliorftjs 
a lways so mething nloasurablo in tho strugglo.and the 
vjctpty. And if a man has no opportunity to oxoito 
himsolf, ho will do what ho can to croato ono, and 
according to his individual bont, ho will hu$t or play 


ill his nature, ho will pick a quarrel with somo one, or 
hatch a plot or intriguo, or take to swindling and { 
rascally courses generally — all to put an end to a state j 
of roposo which is intolerable. As I havo remarked, 
jliffLcilia in olio quies — it is diiliculj; to keep quiet if 
you have nothing to- do. 

§ 18. A man should avoid being loci on by tho 
phantoms "of ~ln^ ifi)’agi nation. TJiis is not tho samo 
thing as to submit *16 tho guidance of ideas clearly 
thought out: and yet thoso aro rules of lil'o which 
most pooplo porvort. If you oxamino closely into tho 
circumstances which, in any deliberation, ultimately 
turn tho scalo in favour of somo particular courso, you 
will generally find that tho (locision is influenced, not 
by any clear arrangement of ideas loading to a formal 
judgment, but by somo fanciful piotuvo which seems 
to stand for ono of tho alternatives in question. 

In ono of Voltairo’s orDiclorot's romances,— I forget 
tho prooiso roforonco, — tho hero, standing Iiko a young 
Hercules at tho parting of ways, can soo no otlior 
representation of Virtuo than his old tutor holding a 
snuff-box in Ins loft hand, from which ho lakos a pinch 
and moralises j whilst Vico appears in the shapo of 
his mothor’s chamhcrmaid. It jjU.ijL. yppth , moro 
especially, that tho goal of our olforts comes to 1)0 a 
fanciful picturo of happiness, which continues to hover 
before our oyes sometimes for half and ovon for tho \ 
whole of our life — a sort of mocking spirit ; for when 
wo think our dream is to bo realised, tho picturo fades ] 
away, leaving us tho knowledge that nothing of what 
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it promised is actually accomplished. How oflcn*tlifo 
is so with tho visions of domesticity — tho detailed 
picture of what our homo will bo like ; or of lifo among 
our fcllow-citizons and in society; or, again, of living in 
tho country— tho kind of houso wo shall havo, its 
surroundings, tho marks of honour and rospeot that 
will bo paid to us, and so on, — wlmlovor our hobby 
may bo ; chaquc foil a sa mcirotlo, It is often tho 
same, too, with our dreams about ono wo lovo. And 
this is all quite natural ; for tho visions wo conjure up 
afloct us dirootly, as though they woro real objects; 
and so tlioy oxorciso a moro immodialo inlluonco upon 
our will than an abstract idoa, which gives merely a 
vaguo, general outlino, dovoid of details; and tho 
dotails arojust tho roal part of it. Wo oan bo only 
indirectly affoctod by an abstract idea, and yet it is 
tho abstract idoa alono whioh wiTl do as much as it 
promises; and it is tho function of education to Coach 
us to put.-Qiir trust m it. Of course tho abstract idoa 
must bo occasionally oxplainod — paraphrased, as it 
woro— by tho aid of pictures; but discreetly, own 
grano sails. 

§ 19. Tho pvocoding rulo may bo takon as a spocial 
caso of tho moro gonoral maxim, that^ft ^iaiLaliQUhL 
novor lot himself bo mastorod by,. the, bnmossj^ns Qf 
'Tiioinfimont, or indeed fey outward appparoncofTat all, 
which aro incomparably moro powerful in thoir on’ools 
than tho mcro play of thought or a train of idoas; not 
becauso theso momentary impressions aro rich in 
virtuo of tho data they supply, —it is often just tho 
contrary,— but bpcauso they aro something* palpablo 


to tlufamsos and direct in their working ; thoy forcibly 
invade our mind, disturbing our repose and shattering 
our resolutions. 

It is oasy to understand that tho thing which lies 
boforo our very oyos will produco tho whole of its 
effect at onco, but that timo and loisuro aro nccossary \ 
for tho working oF thou glib and tho appreciation of 1 
argument, as ifcJs_hnpossiblo to think of everything at / 
one and the same moment. Tjbs. is— why wo aro so 
allured by ploftsyro, in spito of _all our. dotenni nation | 
to rosist ife.; or so much aunoyocl by a crl fieisinTovon ■ 
though wo' *k now that its author is totally incompotont, 
to judgo ; or so irritated by an insult, though it como* \ 
from somo vory contom])tiblo quartor. In tho samo ; 
way, to montion no other instances, ton reasons for' 
thinking that thoro is no clangor may bo outweighed / 
by ono mistakon notion that it is actually at hand 
All this shows tho radical unrottson of human nature. 
Womon froquonlfy succumb dltogethor'”to this pre- 
dominating inlluonco of prosont improssjons, and thoro 
a vo few men so ovoiuvoighTod'^viCir^cason as to oscapo 
suffering from a similar causo. 

If it is impossiblo to resist tho offoots of somo ex- 
ternal influence by tho moro play of thought, tho best 
thing to do isjbo noutraliso it by so mo contrary in - 
fluence; for oxamplo, tlio effect of an insult may bo 
ovorcomo by scoking tho soeioty of thoso who havo a 
good opinion of us ; and the unpleasant sousation’ of 
imminent dangor may bo avoidod by fixing our 
attention on tho moans of warding it off. Loibnitz 1 
tolls of an Italian who managed to boar up undor tho 
l *£?ouvcuux J:’w«ia. I ( iv, J. cli. 2, See, 14, 
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tortures of tho rack by never for a moment ccasfhg to 
think of fcho gallows which would liavo awaited him, 
had ho revealed his soevot ; ho kopt on crying out : 
I see it ! I see it ! — afterwards explaining that this 
was part of his plan. 

It is from soino such reason as this, that wo find it 
so difficult to stand alono in a matter of opinion, — * 
not to bo made irresolute by fcho fact that ovoryono 
clso disagrees with us and acts accordingly, ovon 
though wo are quito sure that fchoy aro in fcho wrong. 
Take the caso of a fugitive king who is trying to 
avoid capture; how much consolation ho must find in 
fcho ceremonious and submissive afctifcmlo of a faithful 
follower, oxhibitod secretly so as not to betray his 
mastor’s strict incognito ; it must bo almost nocossary 
to prevent him doubting his own existence. 


§ 20. In the first part of this work I have in- 
sisted upon the groat valu g jjjjieaffli as tho cliiof and 
most important olomont in lmppinoss. Lot mo 
emphasiso and confirm what I havo thoro said by 
giving a fow general rules as to its preservation. 

Tho way to harden tho body is to ini peso a.grpat 
^CoTaliabQiirjQd _ effort upon it in tho days of good 
health, — to exorcise it, botli as a wholo and in its 
Bovoral parts, and tohabitualo it to wifchstandjill 
kinds of n oxio us intluonco a. But on tho appearance 
of any illness or disorder, oifclior in tho body as a 
wholo or in any of its parts, a contrary courso should 
ho taken, and every moans usod to nurso tho body, or 
tho part of it which is affected, and to spare it any 
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effort ,• for what is ailing and debilitated cannot bo 
hardened. 

Tho muscles may bo strengthened by a vigorous 
use of tllom; but not . so the jioi'Yes ; they are wcak- 
onod by it. Thcroforo, whihrexorcising tho musclos 
in ovory way that is suitable, care should bo takon to 
spa.ro tho noryps as much as possible*. The ’ey es, for 
instance, slfbiild bo protected from too strong a light, — 
especially whon it is reflected light, — from any strain- 
ing of them in tho dark, or from tho long-continued 
examination of minuto objects ; and the cars from too 
loud sounds. Above all, tho brain should novor bo 
for cod, or used too much, Qr At .tho j-vrong Umo ; lot it 
havefa rest during digestion ; for then tho saino vital 
onorgy which forms thoughts in tho brain has a groat 
deal of work to do elsowhoro, — I moan in tho digestivo 
organs, wlioro it proparcs chyme and chylo. For 
similar reasons, tho brain should novel* bo used during, 
or immediately ^afto^yiplc.nt muscular oxqreiso. For 
tho motor norvos aro in this respect on a par with tho 
sonsory nervos ; tho pain felt whon a limb is wounded 
has its scat in tho brain ; and, in tho snino way, it is 
not really our logs and arms which work and movo, — 
it is tho brain, or, rnoro strictly, that part of it which, 
through tho medium of tho spine, excites tho norves 
in tho limbs and sets them in motion. Accordingly,/ 
when our arms and legs feel tired, tho truo scat of| 
this feeling is in tho brain. This is why it is only in' 
connection with thoso musoles which are sot in motion 
consciously and voluntarily, — in other words, depend 
for thoir action upon tho brain, — that any feeling of 
fatigue can „ aviso; this is not the case with thoso 
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muscles which work involuntarily, liko tho •heart. 
It is obvious, thou, that injury is dpno to tho brain if 
violent muscular oxcrciso and intolloctual oxortion aro 
forced' upon it at tlio samo momont, or at very short 
intervals. 

What I say stands in no contradiction with tho fact 
that at tho beginning of a walk, or at any poriod 
of a short stroll, thoro often comes a fueling of 
enhanced intollectual vigour. Tho parts of tho brain 
that como into play lrnvo had no tiino to bocomo lirod 
(and besidos, slight^ muscular exorciso conduces .to 
activity of tUo^rcspiratory organs, and catisca a purer 
and more oxydated supply of arterial blood to mount 


to tho brain. 

It is moat important to allow tho brain t ho fu ll 
measimHDf sloop which is necossary to rcstoro it; for 
sloop is to a man’s wholo natuio what winding up is 
to a clock . 1 This measure will vary directly with tho 
dovelopmont aud activity of tho brain ; to ovorstop 
tho measuro is moro wasto of tiino, becauso if that is 
done, sloop gains only so much in longtli as it loses in 
depth . 2 

It should bo clearly understood that thought is no- 
thing but tho organio function of tho brain ; and it lias 


1 Of. Welt ah With tmd VoraleUung, 4th Edition. 13k. II. 
pp. 230-40, 

2 Of. loo : cil : p. 270. Sloop is o moraol of (loath borrowed 
Jo koop up and ronow tho part of llfo whioh in oxhaualcd by tho 

( day — Ic sommcil cal un emprunlfaU A la mart. Or it might ho 
said that aloop is tho inloroat wo hnvo to pay on tho capital 
whioh ia called in at doath ; and tho lughov tho vafco of intovoat 
and tho moro rogularly it ia paid, tho futihor tlio date of 
redemption is postponod. • 


to ob»y the same laws m regard to exertion and repose 
as any ofchor organic function. Tho brain can bo 
ruined by overstrain, just like the eyes. As tho func- 
tion of tho stomach is to digest, so it is that of tho 
brain to think. Tho notion of a soul — as something 
olomentavy and immaterial, moroly lodging in tho 
brain and needing nothing at all for tho performance 
of its essential function, which consists in always and 
umvearicdly thinking — has undoubtedly driven many 
pooplo to foolish practices, loading to a deadening of 
tho intellectual powers ; Frederick the Groat, even, 
onco tried* to form the habit of doing without sloep 
altogether. It would bo woll if professors of philo- \ 
sophy rofrainod from giving curroncy to a notion which . 
is attondod by practical rosults of a pornicious charac- . 
tor; but thon this is just what profossorial philosophy; 
doos, in its old-womanish ondoavour to koop on good 1 
terms with the catechism. A man should accustom 
himsolf to view his intellectual capacities in no other 
light than that of physiological functions, and to 
manage them accordingly — nursing or exorcising them 
as tho caso may bo ; romombering that ovory kiud of 
physical sulToving, malady or disorder, in whatover 
part of tho body it occurs, has its cfl'ect upon tho mind. 
Tho host advic'o that I know on this subject is given 
by Cabanis in his Rapports du physique el du moral 
de I’honvme. 

1 Translator's Note . — Tho work to whioli Sohoponhauor lioro 
rotors is a series of essays by Cabanis, a Frcnoh philosophor 
(L767-1808), treating of mental and moral phenomena on a 
physiological basis. In his later clays, Cabanis cotnplotoly aban- 
doned his materialistic standpoint. 
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I Through neglect- of this rulo, many men of genius 
land great scholars liavo become weak-minded and 
/childish, or oven gono quito mad, as they grow old. 
To take no other instances, thcro can bo no doubt that 
the colebrated English poots of the early part of this 
century, Scotb 2 _Word3\vprth, Southey, bocamo_ intel- 
lectually .dull .and jneapablo" towards the ond of their 
dayg, nay, soon aftor passing tlioir sixtioth yoar ; and 
that their imbecility can bo traced to tho fact that, at 
that period of lifo, tlioy woro all lod on, by tho promise 
of high pay, to troat litoraturo as a trade ancl to writo 
for money. This soducod them into an unnatural abuse 
of tlioir intellectual powors; and a man who puts his 
Pogasus into harness, ftnd urges on his Muse with tho 
whip, will liavo to pay a ponalty similar to that which 
is oxactod by tho abuso of othor kinds of powor. 

And oven in tho caso ofKjmtj, I suspect that the 
second childhood of his last (our years was duo to over- 
work in later Hfo^aud aftor ho had succoodod in bc- 
comiifg a famous man. 

Evory month of tho year has its own peculiar and 
diroctinfluenco upon health and bodily condition gen- 
erally; nay, evon upon tho stato of tho mind, It. is 
an influence dependent upon tho w oath or. 


CHAPTER 111. 


OUU It liLATION TO OTilICKS. 


§ 21. Tn making his way through lifo, a mail will 
find it useful io bo ready and ablo _to do_two.Jihing§j. V 
fco look alidad, and to u overlook.; fcho ono will protect L 
liim from loss and injury, fcho other from disputes and/" 
squabblos. 

No ono who has fco livo amongst mon should abso- 
lutely discord any porson who lias his duo placo in 
tho ovdov of nature, oven though ho is vory wicked or 
contemptible or ridioulous. Ho must accopfc. him 33 
an uiialtor.ablp fact — unaltorablo, bocauso tho noccssary 
outcomo of an otemal, fundamental principlo ; and in 
bad oasofl ho should romomber tho words of Mophis to- 
pholos: cs muss auck solcho K&uzc geben 1 — fchoru ^ 
jnust bo l’ools and rogues in tho world. If ho act /[ 
othorwiso, lio will bo committing an injnstico, anxll 
giving a challcngo of lifo and death to tho man ho 
discards. No ono caipaltcr liis own nocul inr inc 1 iv idu-( 
ality, his mor fljjshtiractor, Ids capiicity, his- 

tomporamout or physiquo ; and it r \vo go so far as to 
condemn a man from ovory point of viow, thoro 
will bo nothing loft him bub fco ongago us in doadly 
conflict ; for wo aro practically allowing him the right' 

1 Qoolho’s Faust. Part I. 
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to exist only on condition that ho becomes another 
man — which is impossible ; bis naturo forbids it. 

So if you have to live amongst mon, you must allow 
everyone the right to exist in accord anco with the 
character hc^Jms, whatovor it turns out to bo : and all 
you should strivo to do is to make uso of this character, 
in such a way as its kind and naturo permit, rafahor 
than to hope Coy any alteration in it, or to condemn it 
offhand for what it is. This is tho truo sonso of tho 
maxim — Live and let live. a That, howovor, is a task 
which is difficult in proportion as it is rigl^t ; and ho , 
is a happy man who can anco for all avoid having to 
t\o with a great many of his follow creatures. 

Tim art of putting up with people may bo learned 
by practising m^pneo^on inanimate objoets, which, in 
virtuo o7 somomoclianical or gonoral physical necessity, 
opposo a stubborn rcsistanco to our freedom of action 
—a form of pationco which is required ovory day. Tho 
paticnco thus gained may bo applied to our doaliugs 
with men, by accustoming oursolvos to rogard their 
opposition, whorovor wo encounter it, as tiro iuovitablo 
outcome of thoir naturo, which sots itsolf up against 
us in virtuo of tho samo rigid law of necessity as 
govovns tho resistance of inanimate objects. To bo* 
come indignant at tho ir condu ct is as fQQljsh as 'to bo 
angr y w ith a stono becauso it rolls into your path. 
And with many pooplo tho wisosl tiling you can do, is 
to resolve to mako u so of those whom you cannot 
„ qlto r^ ' ' 

§ 22. It is astonishing how easily and how quickly 
similarity, or difference of mind and disposition, 
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makes "'itself folt botwcon ono man and another as 
soon as they begin to talk : ovory litfclo triflo shows i 
it. Whoa two pcoplo of totally different natures are, 
conversing, almost everything said by tho ono will, in ■ 
a greater or less degroo, displeaso tho other, and in , 
many eases produco positive annoyance ; oven though 
tho conversation turn upon tho most out-of-the-way 
subject, or ono in which noithor of tho parties has any < 
real intorost. Pcoplo of similar nature, on tho other" 
hand, immediately como to fool a kind of general 
agroomout ; and if they are cast very much in the 
sftmo moulcl, comploto harmony or ovon unison will 
flow from their intercourse. 

This oxplains two circumstances. First of all, it 
shows why it is that common, ordinary pcoplo aro so 
sociablo and find good company wherever thoy go. 
Ah I those good, dear, bravo pcoplo. It is just tho 
contrary with those who aro not of tho common run ; 
and the loss thoy aro so, tho more unsociable thoy bo* 
como ; so that if, in thoir isolation, thoy chanco to 
como across someono in whoso nature thoy can And 
ovon a singlo sympathetic chord, bo it novor eo minuto, 
thoy show extraordinary pleasuro in his socioty. For 
ono man can bo to another only so much as tho othor f 
is to him. Great minds nj;p J|ko oagles, and build / 
thoi^nest in some. lofty Bol^i tu U q. 

Secondly, wc aro onablod to understand how it is 
that pcoplo of like disposition so quickly got on with 
ono another, as though thoy wore drawn togothor by 
magnetic force — kindred souls greoting oaoli. other 
from afar. Of courso tho most frequent opportunity 
of observing this is aflordod by pcoplo of vulgar tastoe 
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and inferior intellect, but only because their nUnio is 
legion ; while thoso who aro bolter oil* in this respect 
and of a rarer nature, are nob oflon to bo mot with : 
they are called rare beeftuso you can seldom find them. 

Tako tho case of a largo number of pcoplo who 
havo formod themselves into a league for tho ptirposo 
of carrying out somo practical object; if there be two 
rascals among thorn, they will rccogniso each ollior as 
readily as if thoy boro a similar badge, and will at 
onco conspiro for somo misfoasanco or troachory. In 
the sarno way, if you can imagine — per impossible — a 
largo company of vory intelligent and clovor people, 
amongst whom tlicro aro only two blockheads, theso 
two will bo suro to bo drawn togothor by a feeling of 
sympathy, and oach of thorn will vory soon socrotly 
rojoico at having found at loast ono intelligent person 
in tho wlmlo company. It is roully’quito curious to 
seo how two such mon, especially if tboyaro morally and 
intellectually of an inferior type, will recognise each 
othor at first sight; with what zeal llioy will strivo to 
bocomo intiinato ; how allably and choovily thoy will 
run to greet cacli othor, just as though thoy woro old 
frionds; — it is all so striking that ono is tomptod to 
cmbraco tho Buddhist doctrino of motompsyohosis and 
presume that thoy woro on familiar torms in somo 
formor Btato of oxistonco. 

Still, in spito of nil this gonoral agroomont, mon aro 
kopt apart who might como together ; or, in somo eases, 
a passing discord springs up botwoon thorn. This is 
duo to di versity of mood. You will hardly ovor seo 
two people oxactly itftho saino frame of mind ; for 
that is somothing whioh varies with thoir condition of 


lifo, Occupation, surroundings, health, tlio train of 
thou glit thoy aro in at tlio momont, and so on. Thoso 
diflbronces give rise to discord between poisons of tlio 
most harmonious disposition. To correct tho balancol 
properly, so as to romovo tho disturbance — to intro- j 
du co, as it woro, a uniform tomporaturo, — is a work I 
demanding a very high degree of culture. Tlio oxtont 
to which u nifor mity __q]-' mood is producti ve of good 
fellowship nmy bo measured by its oflbols upon n 
largo company. When, for instanco, a great many 
pooplo aro gathered togothor and presented with soino 
objeotivo mtorcst which works upon all aliko and 
influences thorn in a similar way, no matter what it 
be — a common danger or hopo, some groat nows, a 
spcctaclo, a play, a picco of music, or anything of that 
kind — you will find thorn rousod to a mutual expresy 
sion of thought, and a display of sincere interest.) 
Thore will be a general fooling ot' plcasuro amongst 
them ; for that which attracts thoir attention producosj 
a unity of mood by ovorpoworing all privato and\ 
personal interests. 

And in default of somo objoolivo intorcst of tlio 
kind I havo mentioned, rocourso is usually had to 
somotliing Hubjcclivo. A botllo of wino is not an uti- [ 
common moans of introducing a mutual fooling off 
fellowship ; and oven tea and cofl’oo aro used for a likoj 
ond. 

Tho discord which so easily finds its way into all 
society as an olToct of tho different moods in which 
pooplo bappon to bo for the moment, also in part ox- 
plains why it is that memory always idealises, and 
sometimes almost transfigures, tho attitudo wo havo 
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taken up at any period of the past— a chango duo to 
our inability to romombor all tho Hooting influoncos 
which disturbed us on any given occasion. Momory 
is in this rospoct liko the lens of a camera obscivra : 
it contracts everything within its range, and so pro- 
duces a much flnor picturo than tho actual landscape 
aflords. And, in tho case of a man, absence always 
goes some way towards securing this advantageous 
light ; for though tho iiloalising tendency of tho 
momory requires tiino to comploto its work, it begins 
it at onco. ITonco it is a prudent thing to see your 
frionds jjkI acquaintances only at considorablo inter- 
vals of limp; and on mooting thorn again, you will 
obsorvo that momory has boon at work. 

§ 23. No man can sco over his own height. Let 
mo explain what I mean. 

‘1 You_cannot see in another man any moro than you 
!. i vaVQ yo urself ; and your own intelligence) strictly 
\ cTotormincs the ox tent to which ho comes within its 
grasp. If your intolligonco in of a very low ordor, 
mental qualities in anothor, ovon though thoy bo of 
the highest kind, will have no oftbeb at all upon you ; 
you will soo nothing in their possessor except tho 
meanest sido of his individuality — in othor words, 
just those parts of his ohametor and disposition which 
aro weak and defective. Your wholo oslimalo of tho 
man will bo confined to his dofects, and his higlior 
mental qualitios will no moro oxist for you than 
colours exist for those who cannot soo. 

Intellect is invisible to tho man wh o has none . In 
any attempt to eriticiso another’s work, tho rango of 
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knowlfcdgo possessed by tho critic is as ossontial a 
part of his verdict as tho claims oi! tbo work itself. 

Honco int orconmo with otliora involves a process oj 
^ 10 which aro present in 

ono mail, ^ncTa'bscnt in another, cannot como into 
play when thoy moot; and tho solf-sacrifico which 
tins entails upon ono of tho parties, calls forth no 
recognition from the othor. 

Considor how sordid, how stupid, in a word, how / 
vulgctA' most mon avo, and you will sco that it is im- ) 
possible to # talk to thorn without becoming vulgar / 
yoursolf for tho timo being. Vulgarity is in this ) 
rcspoct like electricity ; it is oasily distributed. You 
will thon fully apprcciato tho truth and propriety of 
tho expression, to make ynw'sclf chcapj and you 
■yill be glad to avoid tho socioty of pcoplo whoso only 
possible point of contact with you is just that part 
of your naturo of which you havo least reason to bo 
proud. So you will soo that, in doaling with fools f 
and blockheads, thoro is only one way of showing j 
your intclligoneo — by having nothing to do with 
thorn. That moans, of couvso, that whon you go into 
socioty, you may now and then fool like a good 
dancer who gets an invitation to a ball, and on ar- 
riving, finds that overyono is lame: — with whom is 
ho to dance ? 


§ 24. I fool respect for fclio man — and ho is ono in 
a hundred — who, whon ho is waiting or sitting unoo- 
cupiotl, refrains from rattling or beating timo with 
anything that happons to bo handy, — his stick, or 
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knife and fork, or whatovor also it may bo.* The 
probability is that ho is thinking of something. 

With a largo number of pcoplo, it is quite evident 
that thoir powor of sight coinplotoly dominates ovoi 
tlioir power of thought; thoy scorn to bo conscious of 
oxistonco only when thoy avo making a noiso ; unless 
indeed thoy happen to bo smoking, lor this sorvos a 
similar end. It is for tho same reason that thoy 
nover fuil to bo all oyes and ears for what is going on 
around them. 

§ 25. La Ihichofoucauhl makes tho striking re- 
mark that it ia dif ficult to l'coi deep y o pomtinp an <1 
grcnjLadection f or on e and tho samo portion. If this 
is so, wo shalf havo to chooso \v bother it is vonovation 
or lovo that wo want from our follow-men. 

Tlioir lovo is always soUisli, though in vory differ- 
ent ways; and tho moans used to gain itaro not always 
of a kind to mako us proud. A man is lovod by 
1 others mainly in tho degree in which ho modoralcs 
} his claim on tlioir good feeling and intolligonco: but 
lio must act gonuinoly in tlio matter and without 
dissimulation— not moroly out of forboaranco, wliieh 
is at bottom a kind of contompt. This calls to mind 
|a very truo observation of Holvotius 1 : the amount of 
\\ in idlcot ne cessar y to y t cctsojia. is cijnioaT^qowf'ato^ 
amount of Jn^llec£^Qiavo oursclpig. 

1 Translator’s Note.— Holvotius, Olaudo- Adrian (1716-71), a 
Fronoli philoaophioul wrltor much ofiloomod by Sohoponlmuor. 
Hia ohlof work, Da I’fispril, oxoitod groat intorost and opposition 
at tho time of its publioation, ou account of Uvo author's pro- 
nounood matorialisin. 


directly true ot love, w men is suujecuvo m ua wuiuru, 
whilst vonomfciou is object! vo. To bo suro, it is mor e 



§ 2 G. MdhJ, men aro so thoroughly s_ubjcjj<iyo that 
ivCj i nothing refflly iiitorosLa thorn Jbnt Lh omsotypa. They 
always think ol; thofr "owiT'easo as soon as ovor any 
romark is made, and thorn whole attention is engrossed 
and absorbed by fcho morost clianco reference to any- 
thing which adccts thorn personally, bo it never so 
roinoto: with tlio result that they have no power Jfifli 
for for ming an olmiiitiy 0 V10W no things, should tho 
conversation tako that turn; neither can thoy admit 
any validity in arguments which toll against thoir 
interest or their vanity, llonco thoir attention is 
easily distracted. Thoy aro so readily oflbndod, in- 
sulted or annoyed, that in discussing any imporsona' 
mattor with them, no caro is too great to avoid 
lotting your romarks boar tho slightest possiblo rol'or- 
onco to tho very worthy and sonsitivo individuals 
whom you have beforo you ; for anything you may 
say will perhaps hurt thoir foolings. P oo]dfla:gal]yj3iW'0 
abo ut n othing that. dooa.»(^^{r^^tli(^..,p^on 9 Jly. 
Truo and striking observations, fino, subtle and witty 
tilings aro lost upon them : thoy cannot understand 


s 
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or fool them. But anything that disturbs thoii^ petty 
vanity in tho most remote and indirect way, or re- 
flects prejudicially upon thoir exceedingly procious 
solves — to that, they aro most tenderly sensitive. In 
this rcspoct thoy aro liko tho littlo dog whoso toes 
you arc bo apt to tread upon inadvertently — you 
know it by tho shrill bark it sols up: or, again, thoy 
resemble a sick man covorcd with sores and boils, 
with whom tho greatest caro must bo talcon to avoid 
unnecessary handling. And in somo people this feel- 
ing reaches such a pass that, if thoy aro talking with 
anyone, and ho oxhibits, or doos not suflliflontly con- 
coal, his intolligonco and discommon!, thoy look upon 
it as a downright insult; although for tho moment 
thoy hide thoir ill-will, and tho unsuspecting author 
of it afterwards ruminates in vain upon thoir corn! not, 
and racks his brains to disco vor what in tho world ho 
could have dono to oxcito thoir nmlico and liatrod, 

it is just as easy to fhtlor and win tjiom. ov.cx^ 
aiufthisli why thoir judginont is usually corrupt, and 
why thoir opinions aro swayed, nob by wlmt is really 
truo and right, but by tho favour of tho. party or class 
to which thoy belong. And tho ultimato roason of it 
all i9, that in such pcoplo forco of will greatly pre- 
dominates over knowlodgo ; and lionco thoir meagre 
intollcct is wholly given up to tho sorvico of the will, 
and can never freo itsolf from that sorvico for a 
moment. 

Ajtrologjr^furnishos a magnificent proof of this 
misoitatTlubj^ctivo tondoncy in mon, wluoh loads 
thorn to soo ovory thing only as bearing upon thorn- 
solves, aud to think of nothing that is not straightway 
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rmulo # into a pon.onal matter. Tho aim of astrology is 
to bring tho motions of tho celestial bodies into 
relation with tho wrotchod Ego, and to establish a 
connection between a comofc in tho sky and squabbles 
and rascalities on earth. 1 

§ 27. When any wrong statement is mado, whether 
in public, ov in society, or in books, and well received 
. — or, at any rato, not refuted — that is no roason why 
you should despair or think that thore tho inattor 
will rest. You should comfort yoursolf with tho 
reflection Unit tho question will bo afterwards gradu- 
ally subjoclod to examination ; light will be thrown 
upon it j it will bo thought over, considered, discussed, 
and generally in tho oud tho contact viow will bo 
reached ; so that, after* a time— tho length of which 
will dopond upon tho difficulty of the subject — ovory- 
ono will com© to understand that which a clear head 
saw at onco. 

In tho moantimo, of course, you must have patience. 
Iio who can boo truly in tho midst of gonoral infatua- 
tion is liko a man whoso watch keeps good timo, when 
all clocks in tho town in which ho lives avo wrong. 
Ho alono knows tho right time ; but what uso is that / 
to him ? for ovoryono goos by tho clocks which speak ( 
falso, not ovon ox cop ling those who know that his / 
watch is tho only ono that is right. 

§ 28. Mon are li ko childre n, in that, if_ygu_jpoiL 
thein* tho£Tjecomo naug 

Thorofor© it is well not to bo too indulgent or 
1 Soc, for inetnneo, Slobious, Eolog. I. xxii. 9. 
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charitable with anyone. You may tako it as a general 
vule that you will not loso a friornl by refusing him a 
loau, but that you aro vory likoly to do so by granting 
lit; and, for similar reasons, you will not raadily 
alionato people 1>y boing somowhat proud and carolcss 
in your behaviour; but if you are vory kind and 
, complaisant towards thorn, you will often mako thorn 
arrogant and intolerable, and so a broach will onsuo. 

There is ono tiling that, more than any other, throws 
peoplo absolutely off their balaneo— the thought that 
you tiro dopoudent upon thorn. This is sure to produco 
an insolont and domiuooring mannor towards you. 
Thom aro somo peoplo, indeed, wlio becomo rudo if 
you ontor into nny kind of relation with them ; for 
instanco, if you have occasion to convorso with tliom 
frequently upon confidential nmttoi-s, thoy soon como 
Lo fancy Unit they canjako Ubortios with you, and so 
thoy try to transgress tho laws of politeness. This 
is why thoro aro so few with whom you caro to bo- 
como more intimate, and why you should avoid 
f anjjlitulty wf Lli vulgar ncoplo. If a man comes to 
llirnlcThat I am moro dependont upon him than Jio is 
upon mo, ho at onco fools as though I had stolon 
something from him; and his ondoavour will bo to 
have his vongoanco and got it back. Tho only way 
to attain superiority in dealing with mon, is to lot it 
bo scon that you aro independent of thorn. 

And in this viow it is advisablo lo jut,o.vuryono of 
yo ur acq uain tanco — w he tho r man oif~~ woman— fool 
SSM3& t^orTtlu^ you .could AQXyL^WOiraisponso with] 
This., will consolidate 

Nay, with most peoplo thoro will bo nif'Tiaim in 
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occasionally mixing a grain of disdain with your 
treatment of them ; that will make them value your 
friendship all tho more. Chi non istimet vien stimcito, 
as a subfclo Italian proverb lias it — to disregard is to j 
win regard. But if wo roally think vory highly of a < 
porson, wo should concoal it from him liko a crime. / 
This is not a vory gratifying thing to do, but it is' 
right. Wiiy, a dog will not boar being treated too 1 
kindly, let alono a man \ 

§ 29. It is often tho caso that pcoplo of noble 
clmractcr_anf^groat mental gifts botray'nTstrango laclc 
of worldly wisd om tm(l“a'clolicioncy ill tho knowledge 
of* n^hnrTOfd’ especially whon they are young; with 
tho result that it is easy to deceive or mislead thorn ; 
and that, on the other hand, natures of tho commoner 
sort are more ready and successful in making thoir 
way in tho world. 

Tho reason of this is that, when a man haB little or 
no oxperiouco, l\o must judge by his own antecedent 
notions; and in mattors domandirigjudgmont, an ante- 
cedent notion is novor on tho same lovel as oxporionce. 
For, with tho commonor sort of pooplo, an anfceccdont 
notion moans just their own selfish point of view. 
This is not tho case with those whoso mind and 
character aro abovo the ordinary ; for it is procisoly 
in this rospect — thoir unselfishness— that thoy differ 
from the lost of mankind ; and as thoy judgo other 
pooplc’s thoughts and actions by tlioir own. high 
staudard, tho result doos nob always tally with thoir 
calculation. 

But if, in the ond, a man of noble character como9 
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to seo, os tlio effect of liis own oxporionco, or*by th 
lessons ho learns from others, what it is that may b 
I cxpootcd of moil in general, — namely, that ftvo-sixtli 
| of them aro morally and intellectually so constitute 
l that, if circumstances do not place you in relation wit 
f . thorn, you had hotter get out of thoir way and koe 
/ as far as possible from having anything to do wit 
thorn, — still, ho will scarcely ever attain an ad equal 
notion of thoir wrotchcdly moan and shabby nature 
all his lifo long ho will havo to bo oxtonding an 
adding to tho inferior ostiinato ho forms of thorn ; an 
in tho moantimo ho will commit a great many mis 
takos and do himself harm. 

Then again, after ho lias really takon to hoart tli 
lossons that havo boon taught him, it will occasional! 
happen that, whon ho is in tho society of pooplowhoi 
ho does not know, ho will bo surprisod to find ho' 
thoroughly reasonable tlioy nil appoar to bo, both i 
thoir conversation and in thoir demeanour — in fnc 
quifco honost, sincoro, virtuous and trustworthy poopl 
and at the samo timo shrowd and clovor. 

But that ought not to porplox him. Nature is nr 
liko those bad poots, who, in sotting a fool or a kna\ 
before us, do their work so clumsily, and with sue 
ovident design, that you might almost fanoy you sa 
tho poot standing behind each of his characters, an 
continually disavowing thoir sonbimonts, and tollin 
you in a tone of warning : This is a knave ; that is 
fool; do not mind what he says, Bub Naturo gor 
to work liko Shakospoaro and Qootlio, poots wl 
mako ovoryono of their charactors — ovon if it is tl 
devil himself l — appear to be quite in the right for tl 
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moment that Ihoy come boforo us in thoir sovoral 
parts ; tho characters aro closer i bed so objectively that 
tlioy oxcito our interest and compel us to sympathise 
with thoir.pointof view ; for, liko tho works of Naturo, 
overyono of those characters is ovolvcd as tho result 
of somo hidden law or principle, which makes all they 
eay and do appear natural and therefore necessary. 
And you will always bo tho proy or tho plaything 1 
of tho devils and fools in this world, if you oxpoct to,) 
joo thorn going about with horns or jangling Uioir i' 
bolls. 

And it sflould bo borne in mind that, in thoir inter- 
course with others, pooplo a ro liko the moon, or like 
hunchback s ; theyjhow you ouly^ojjo pf_thoi_r sidjgs. 
Evory man has an innato talont tor mimicry, — for 
making a mask out of his physiognomy, so that ho 
can always look as if ho roully wore what ho protonds 
to bo ; and sinco lie makes his calculations always 
within tho linos of his individual naturo, tho appear- 
ance ho puts on suits him to a nicoty, and its o fleet is 
extremely deceptive. Ho dons liia mask whonovor 
his objoct is to flatter himsolf into somo one’s good 
opinion ; and you may pay just as much attention to 
it as if it woro made of wax or cardboard, navor for- 
getting that oxcollont Italian proverb; non d ei Wisio 
cane che non mcni la coda , — there is no dog eo bad but 
that ho will wag his tail. 

In any coso it is woll to tako car p ng^..tp_ fprjjx.,a, 
highly favou r ablo opinion of a person w nose j|j£Qyojat- 
anco youTmvo only recently made, for othorwiso you 
aro very likoly to bo disappointed ; and tlion you will 
bo ashamed of yourself and perhaps ovon sudor somo 
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injury. And while I am on tho subject, thorojis an- 
. other fact that desorvos mention. It is this. A man 
/shows his character just in fclio way in which Hodenh 
j with tritj^s, — for thou ho is oil' his, guard. This will 
* ol'ton a (lord a good opportunity of observing tho 
boundless egoism of a man’s natmo, and his total lack 
of consideration for others ; and if thoso dofocts show 
themselves in small things, or moroly in Ills gonoral 
demeanour, you will find that thoy also nndorlio his 
action in mattors of importanco, although ho may dis- 
guiso tho fact. Tins is an opportunity which should 
not bo missod. If in tho little affairs of ofyary day,' — 
tho trifles of lifo, thoso mattors to which tho ritlo da 
minimis non applies, —a man is inconsidorato and 
sooks only wiiat is advantageous or convenient to him- 
self, to tho projudico of othovs' rights ; if ho appro- 
p riates t o himself that which belongs to all aliko, you 
may be euro there is no. justice in his heart am! that 
ho would bo a 8 cou,^d j:oronji_whoioaalo spalo, only that, 
law and compujmoTi bind his hands . Do not trust 
iiim boyond your door. Ho who is not afraid to break 
tho laws of his own privalo cirolo, will brook thoso of 
tho State when ho can do so with impunity. 

If tho avorago man woro so constituted that the good 
in him outweighed tho bad, it would bo moro advis- 


able to roly upon his sonso of justico, fairness, grati- 
tude, fidelity, lovo or compassion, than to work upon 
Ids fears ; but as tho contrary is tho caso, and it is tho 
bad that outweighs tho good, the opposite course is the 
moro prudont one. 

If any person with whom wo are associated or havo 
to do, oxhibits unpleasant, or annoying qualities, wo 
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have ftnly to ask ourselves whether or not this porson ■ 
is of so much valuo to us that wo can put up with 1 
frequent and repeated exhibitions of thosamo qualities | 
in a somowhat aggravated form . 1 In caso of an affirm- j 
ativo answer to this quostion, tlioro will not bo much 
to bo said, bccauso talking is vory littlo uso. Wo must 
lot tho mattor pass, with or without some notice ; but 
wo should ncvortholess romomber that wo aro thereby 
oxposing oursolvcs to a ropotition of tho ofl’onco. If 
the answor is in tho nogativo, wo must break with our 
worthy friend at onco and for ovor ; or in tho case of 
a sorvant, dismiss him. For lio will inevitably ropcat 
tho oftonco, or do something tantamount to it, should 
tho occasion return, ovon though for tho momont ho is 
deep and sincoro in his assurancos of tho contrary, 
Thoro is nothing, absolutely nothing, that a man can- 
not forgot,- — but not himself , his own eha/racier. For 
character is incorrig i b le ; bccauso all a man’s action.^ 
omaiiato from ari Tmvard prinoiplo, in virtuo of wlricl 
ho must always do tho same thing undov like ciroum- 
stances ; and ho cannot do othenviso. Lot mo rofo^ 
to my prizo essay on thoso-eallod Freedom of the Wilt « 
tho perusal of which will dissipate any dolusions tho 
reader may havo on this subjoct. 

To beco mo re conciled to q friond-wjth whom you 
havo broken, i§ a form of wqokue§s ; and you pay tho 
penalty of it wlion ho takes tho first opportunity of 
doing prccisoly tho vory thing whioh brought about 
tho breach ; nay, ho docs it tho more boldly, bccauso 
ho is sccrotly conscious that you cannot got on without 

1 To forgive and forget, moans to throw away doaily bought 
oxporiouoo. 
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| him. Tins is also applicable to servants whom you 
have dismissed, and then takon into your ecrvico again. 

For the samo reason, you si 1 on Id just as little oxpocb 
people tocontinuo to act in a similar way muloraltorod 
circumstances. Tho truth is that men alter their de- 
m can our and sentiments just as last as thoir intorept 
changosj^and thoir design in tins respect is a Sill drawn 
for such short payment that tho man must bo still 
moro short-sightod who accopts the bill without pro- 
testing it. Accordingly, suppose you want to know 
bow a man will bohavo in an oflico into which you 
! think of putting him; you should not buifd upon ex- 
pectations, on his promises or assurances. For, ovon 
allowing that he is quito siuccvo, ho is speaking about 
a mattor of whioh ho has no knowlodgo. Tho only 
way to calculate how ho will bohavo, is to considor tho 
circumstances in which ho will bo placed, and tho ex- 
tont to which thoy will conflict with his character. 

If you wish to got a clear and profound insight — and 
it is vory needful — into tho truo bub molancholy olo* 
' men is ojLffjiich most moil aro mado, you will find it a 
very instructive) thing to toko kfuTway they bohavo iu 
tho pages of litoraturo as a commentary to thoir doings 
in practical life, and vice versa. Tho oxporionco thus 
gained will bo vory usoful in avoiding wrong ideas, 
whothcr about yourself or about othors. But if you 
come across any special trail) of mcannoss or stupidity 
— in lifo or in litoraturo, — you must bo careful nob to 
lot it annoy or distress you, but to look upon it 
merely as an addition to your knowledge — a now 
fact to be considered in studying tho character of 
humanity. Your attitude towards it will bo that of 
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tho mineralogist who sfcumblos upon a very character- 
istic specimen of a mineral. 

Of eourso thero aro somo facts which are vory ex- 
ceptional, and it is difficult to understand how they 
arise, and how it is that thero como to ho such enor- 
mous differences botwcon man and man;but,in gonoral, 
what was said long ago is quite true, and tj}&jff&dd is 
in a _very v bad wjiy. In savago countries thoy cat ono 
anotlicr, in civilised countries they deeoivo one an- 
other ; and that is what people call the way of tlio 
world I What aro States and all tho elaborate systems 
of polilicarmaciiinory, and tho rule of forco, whefchor 
in homo or in foreign affairs, — what aro they but 
barriers against tho boundless iniquity of mankind ? 
Does not all history show that whenever a king is 
firmly planted on tho throno, and his people roach somo 
degreo of prosperity, ho uses it to load his army, like a 
band of robbers, against adjoining countrios ? Aro not, 
a lmos t all w ars ult imately un derta ken for purposes of 
pjm^lor ? In tho most romoto antiquity, and to somo 
oxtont also in tho Middle Ago, the conquered bocamo 
slaves, — in other words, thoy had to work for those 
who conquorod thorn; and whore is tho difloronco 
between that and paying war-taxes, which represent 
tho product of previous work ? ' 

AJLwiU\ says Voltp.ii'O, is .a matter of robboiy ; and 
tho Gormans should take that as a warning. 

§ 30, No man is so forinod that ho can bo loft 
entirely to liimsolf, to go his own ways ; evoryono 
needs to bo guidod by a proconcoived plan, and to 
follow corLnin general rules. But if this is carried 
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too far, and a man tries to lako on a chftvacto» which 
is not natural or innato in him, bub is artificially 
acquired and ovolvcd morcly by a process of reason- 
ing, ho will very soon discovor that Natuvo cannot bo 
forced, and that if you drive it out, it will return 
dospito your ofiorts : — • 

Naturam cxpcllcs furca, iamt-n vsqno rccmrcl. 

To understand a rulo governing conduct towards 
othors, oven to discovor it for onosolf and to oxpress 
it neatly, is easy onough ; and still, vory soon after- 
wards, the rulo may bo brokon in practico. J3ut that 
is no reason for despair ; and you nood not fancy that 
as it is impossible to rogulato your lii'o in accordaneo 
with abstract ideas and maxims, it is bettor to livo just 
as you plcaso. 1-loro, as in all theoretical instruction 
that aims at a practical result, tho first thing to do 
j is to understand tho rulo ; tho second tiling is to 
learn tho practico of it. The theory may bo under- 
stood at once by an effort of roason, and yet tho prac- 
' tico of it acquired only in courso of timo, 

A pupil may learn tho various notos on an instru- 
ment of music, or tho different positions in foncing ; 
and whon ho makes a mistako, a9 ho is euro to do, 
however hard he tries, ho is apt to think it will bo 
impossible to obsorvo tho rulos, whon ho is sot to read 
music at sight or challenged to a furious duol. Bub 
for all that, gradual practico makes him perfect, 
through a long scries of slips, blundors and fresh 
efforts. It is just tho samo in other things ; in learn- 
ing to write and speak Latin, a man will forgot tho 
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grammatical rules ; it is only by long practice that n 
blockhead turns into a courtior, that a passionato man 
becomes shrewd and worldly-wiso, or a frank person 
reserved, or a noblo person ironical. But though solf- 
disciplino of this kind is tho result of long habit, it 
always works by a sort of oxtorual compulsion, which 
Naturo nover ceases to resist and somotimos unex- 
pectedly overcomes. Tho difference between action j 
in accordance with abstract principles, and action as j 
tho result of original, innato tondoney, is tho same as j 
that between a work of art, say a watch— wlioro form I 
and movement aro impressed upon ahapoloss and 
inert mattor— and a living organism, whore form and 
mattor aro ono,and each is inseparable from tho other. 

There is a maxim attributed to tho ISmporor 
Napoleon, which expresses this relation between ac^ 
quirpd. and innato. character, and confirms what*T 
have said: eyitiFj/l hi'na that is unnalv/ral is imperfect j 
—a rule of universal application, whothor in tho 
pliysica) or in tho moral sphere. Tho only exception 
I can think of to this rule is avonturine, 1 a substanco 
known to mineralogists, which in its natural stato 
cannot compare witii tho artificial preparation of it. 

And in this connection let mo ufctor a word of pro- • 
tost against any and ovary form of affectation. It / 
always arouses contempt; in thoTirsrp!^?Tccauso '■ 
it argues deception, and the docoption is cowardly, 
1'or it is based on 1‘enr; and, secondly, it argues sej£v 

1 Translators Note. — Avonturino is a raro kind of quartz; and 
tho sumo namo is given to a brownish-coloured glass much re- 
sembling it, which is manufactured at Murano. - It is so-called 
from tho fact that tho glass was discovered by oimnen (awenMvra). 
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condemnation, because it means tlmt a man is trying 
to appear what ho is not, and thoroforo something 
which ho thinks bettor than ho actually is. To affect 
a quality, and to plumo yoursoH: upon it, is just to 
confess that you havo not got it. Whether it is 
courage, or learning, or intellect, or wit, or success 
with women, or riches, or social position, or whalovcr 
f clso it may bo that a man boasts of, you may concliido 
; by his beating about it that that is precisely tho 
; direction iiTwhieh he is rather woak ; for Jf . a man 
{ . l :°_ all y possesses any faulty to fclio j:ujl .it will not 
i occur to him to mako a great show ot affecting it ; ho 
J is quito content to know that ho has jit. That is* tho 
' application of tho Spanish proverb : herraduva que 
chacolotca clavo le /alia — a clattering hoof moans a 
nad gono. To bo sure, as I said at first, no man ought 
lo lot tho loins go quito looso, and show himsolf just 
as ho is ; for thoro are many ovil and bostial sidos to 
whicTi requiro to "be hidden aw^“oiit of 
'sight; and this jusLilics ttio negafiVo aSiulo ot r dis- 
simulation, but it does not justify a positivo feigning 
of qualities which aro not thoro. It should also bo 
rememborod that affectation is recognised at onco, 
oven boforo it is clear what it is that is being affoctod! 
And, finally, alfoctation cannot last vory long, and 
one day tho mask will fall off. Nemo potest personam 
dm ferre fictam, says Sonoca 1 ; ficta oito in nalw'cm 
suam recidv/nt—wo one you porsovoro long in a fictiti- 
°us characte r ; for naturo will soon ro-assort iisqlf. 

§ 111. A man bears tho weight of his own body 
1 De Cicmcniia, I. 1. 
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without knowing it, but ho soon fools tho weight of 
any othor, if ho trios to inovo it : in tho samo way, a 
J^eoplo’s shortcomings and vices, 
but ho is b llhd^to'his ow n. This arrangomont has 
ono advantage : it turns other pcoplo into a kind of 
mirror, in which a man can sco cloarly everything 
that is vicious, faulty, ill-brod and loathsomo in his 
own nature; only, it is generally tho old story of tho 
v dog barking at its ow n imag o*; if is himsolf that ho 
secs and not another dog, as ho fancios. 

Ho who criticises olhors, works at tho reformation 
of himself.* Thoso who form tho secrot habit of scrut- 
inising othor pooplo’s gonoral behaviour, and passing 
sevoro judgment upon wlmt they do and loave undono, 
thereby improve thoinsolvcs, and work out thoir own 
perfection: for they will liavo sufliciontsonso of justice, 
or at any into onough pride and vanity, to avoid in 
thoir own caso that which they condemn so harshly 
clsowhoro. Hut tolerant pcoplo aro just tho opposito, 
and claim for thoinsolvcs tho same indulgonco that 
thoy oxlcnd to others — hano veniam damus pelimus- 
que vicisaim. It is all vory well for tho Biblo to talk 
about tho inoto in another’s oyo and the beam in one’s 
own. Tho nature of tho oyo is to look not at itself \ 
but at other tilings ; and thoroforo to observo and 
blame faults In another is a very suitable way of bo- 
coming conscious of one’s own. Wo require a looking- | 
glass for t|io duo drowsing of our morals, 

Tho Hum o rule applies in thd" case of sty Ip, and ilno ^ 

' If, instoad of condemning, yoiTappIaud somo 
'iicw folly in theso mattors, you will imitate it. That 
is just why literary follios have such vogue in Germany 
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Tho Germans aro a very tolerant people — eve yy body 
can soo that t Their maxim is — llano veniam damns 
■petimusque vicissim. 

§ 32. Whon bo is young, a man of noble character 
fancies that tho relations prevailing amongst mankind, 
and tho alliances to which fcheso relations lead, are, at 
bottom ami essentially, ideal in their nature; that is 
to say, that they rest upon similarity of disposition or 
sentiment, or tasto, or intolloctual powor, and so on. 

But, latoron, ho finds out that it is a real foundation 
which undorlios thoso alii an cos ; that tho$ aro basod 
upon somo material interest. This is tho truo founda- 
tion of jilmosbjill ^ailiftncQs : nay, most mon have no 
notion of an ailianco resting upon any obhor basis. 
Accordingly, wo And that a man is always moasured 
by tho oflico ho holds, or by his occupation, nationality, 
or family relations — in a word, by tho position and 
chavactcv which have boon assigned him in tho con- 
ventional arrangements of lifo, whoro ho is tickotod 
and troatod as so much goods. Itoforenco to what ho 
is in himself, as a man — to the measuro of his own 
porsonal qualities — is novor mado unloss for conveni- 
ence’ sake: and so that viow of a man is somothing 
oxcoptional, to bo sot asido and ignored, tho moment 
that anyono finds it disagrecablo ; and this is what 
usually happens. But tho more . of porsortal. worth 
m an hasj JJio Jess. jiloasuro ho will take. in.fchpsocqn-, 
vcnUonal avvangomonts ; and^ljo-wilLtry to wi tlydyaw 
from tliojBjdicro in which th ey apply. Tho* feosem 
why-tlToso arrangements oxist at all, is simply that in 
this world of onrs misery and need aro tho chief 
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feature : fchm-oforo it is overywhoro tlio essentia] and 
paramount business of life to doviso Iho means of 
alleviating them. 

§ 33. As papor-money circulates iu tho world in- 
stead of real coin, so, in the placo of true o^tocm and 
gemuino friendship, you have tho outward appoatanco 
of i t— a mimi c show maJo to look as much lilco tho 
real thing as possible. 

On tho other liand, it may bo asked whether there 
tt.ro any peoplo who really dosorvo tho truo coin. For 
my own part, I should certainly pay more respect to 
an honost dog wagging his tail than to a hundred 
such demonstrations of human rogard. 

True and genuine friendship presupposes a strong 
sympathy with tho weal and woo of another — purely 
objective in its character and quite disintorostod ; and 
this in its turn moans an absolute idontiiication of 
self with tho object of friendship. The egoism of 
human nature is so strongly antagonistic to any such 
sympathy, that truo friendship bolongs to ..that class of 
tilings — the sca-sorpejit, for instanco, — with rogard 
to which no quo knows wJiQtUQ^ii»oy ai^fabu )ous_,or 
roally exist somewlioi’Q or. othor. 

Still, in many cases, there is a gram of true and 
gonumo friendship iu tho relations or man to man, 
though generally, of eourso, some secret personal 
interest is at tho bottom of thorn — some ono among 1 
iho many forms that soltishnoss can tako. Hut. in a 
world where all is imperfect, this grain of truo feeling 
is such an ennobling iiillueueo that it gives some 
waiwd for calling thoso relations by tho name of 
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frionclship, for they stand far abovo fclio ordinary 
f friendships that provail amongst mankind. Tho 
i latter aro so constituted that, woro you to hoar how 
your doar friends spoak of you boliind your back, you 
would never say anothor word to thorn. 

Apart from tho caso whoro it would bo a real help 
to you if your frioml woro to make somo considerable 
sacrifice to servo you, thoro is noboktor tnaoais.jp if posting 
tho genuinonesa of his feeling _lh an tho .way.m.wluch 
ho receives tho news of a luiafQytuuo lhat has just 
liapponed to you. At that moment the expression of 
his features will cithor show tliat his ono\hought is 
that of truo and sincere sympathy for you; or olso tho 
absolulo composuvo of his cnuntonanco, or tho passing 
traco of something othov than sympathy, will confirm 
tho well-known maxim of La ltochofoucauld : Dana 
Vadvw'siU do nos meillcurs amis, nous tromons 
lov/jonrs quelijuc ohosc qui no nous diplait pas. In* 
dood, ut such a momont, tho ordinary so-called friend 
will find it hard to snppross tho signs of a slight smilo 
of plcosuro. Thoro aro low ways by which you can 
mako more cortain of putting pooplo into a good 
humour than by tolling thorn of some troublo tliat lias 
recently bofallon you, or by unrosorvodly disclosing 
somo porsonal weakness of yours. How characteristic 
this is of humanity I 

friendship, howovor disinclined a man may ho tc 
admit it. Our regard for people whom wo do no! 
soc — oven though thoy bo our doarost frionds— 
gradually drio3 up in -tho courso of years, and thoj 
becomo abstract notions ; so tliat oqr interest ip thou 


growth to bo inoro and mow intellectual, — nay, it is 

kept up only as a kind of tradition ; whilst wo retain 

a lively and deop interest in thoso who aro constantly 

before our oyes, even if thoy bo only pot animals. 

This shows how much men aro limited by thoir souses, 

and how fcruo is tho remark that Gootlio makes in 

Tasso about tho dominant - influence of _th.o present 
“ 

niom out : — 

Die OegentcaH ist cine mUchtige QOllin . 1 

Friends of the house aro very rightly so callod ; 
bocauso thoy aro friends of tho house rather than of 
its master; in other words, thoy aro more Hko cjU§ 
than dogs. 

Your frionds will toll you that thoy aro sincoro ; 
your enemies aro roally so. Lot your enemies’ ccnsuro 
bo like a bitter inodicino, to bo used as a means of 
sclf-knowlodgo. 

A friwid. in need, afl tho saying goos, is rare. Nay, 
it isTjust tho contrary ; no soonor havo you mftdo a 
friend than ho is in need, and asks you for a loan. 

§ 34. A man must be still a greenhorn in tho 
ways of tho world, if ho imagines that ho can mako 
himsolf popular in socioty b y exhibiting intellig ence 
and discornmcnt. WitlY The immense majority of 
people, such qualities oxcito h atred and rese ntmen t, 
which nro rendered all tITo hardor to bear by tho fact 
that pcoplo aro obliged to suppress — ovon from thorn - 
solves — tho real reason of thoir anger. 

What actually takes placo is this. A man fools and 
1 Act. iv., 80 , *J. 
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perceives that the person with whom ho is convers- 
ing is intellectually very much his suporior. Ho 
thereupon secretly and half-un consciously concludes 
that his interlocutor must form a proportionately low 
and limited oslimato of his abilities. That is a 
method of reasoning — an enthymeme — which rouses 
the bitterest footings of sullen and rancorous hatred . 1 
And so Grecian is quito right in saying that tho only 
way to win ft(lection from people is to show the most 
animal-like simplicity of demeanour — para ser lien 
quvtlo, cl unico medio veslirse la piel del mas simple 
de los brutos . 2 ** 

To show your intc.lligonco.and discernment is .pnly 
an indirect way of roproaching other pooplo l'or being 
dull and incapablo. And besides, it is natural for a 
vulgar man to bo violently agitated by tho sight of 
opposition in any form ; and in this caso onvy comes 
in as tho sccrofc causo of his hostility, fror it is a 

1 Of. Welt ah Willc und VorsUUnng, Bk. IT. p. 250 (4lh Edit.), 
whore I quoto from Dr. John son, and from Morale, tho friond of 
Cl ootho’s youth. TheTTormor'says : There is nothhuj byjohichu.. 
man exasperates most £cogfc_ more, thanVij display inn a sup erior \ 
dljilRy of brilliancy in conversat ion^ They scorn pleased at tho 

\ lime, but their envy makes them curse him at their hearts. 

\ (BobwoU’b Lifo of Johnson, aotnt: 74.) 

' a Translator’s Note. — Balthazar Gracian, Oramlo maAvnal, y 
arte de pudenda, 240. Gracian (1584-1058) was a Spanish 
pro 80 writer and Jesuit, whoso works deal ohiofly with tho 
observation of character in tho various plionomona of lifo. 
Sohoponhauor, among othors, had a groat admiration for his 
worldly philosophy, and translated his Oruculo manual — a systom 
of rules for tho oonduot of lifo— into Gorman. Tho sumo boolc 
was translated into English towards tho oloso of tho seventeenth 
country. 
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mafctor *)f daily observation that peo^to Jb&kp. .Jtlio 
g yoatost pleas uro in that which satisfies their vanity ; 
and vanity cannot be satisfied wHIibut coTnparlson 
with others. Now, there is nothing of which a man 
is prouder than of intellectual ability, for it is this 
that givos him his commanding place in tho animal 
world. It is an exceedingly rash thing to let anyono see 
that you are decidedly superior to him in this respect, 
and to let other pooplo see it too; because ho will 
then thirst for vengeance, and generally look about 
for an opportunity of taking it by means of insult, 
becauso this is to pass from the sphere of intellect to that 
of will — and there all are on an equal footing as re- 
gards the fooling of hostility. Hence, wln'lo rank andj 
richos may always reckon upon deferential treatment 1 
in socioty, that is something which intolleotual ability' 
can never oxpoct ; to bo ignored is tho greatest favour 
shown to it ; and if people notico it at all, it is because 1 
they regard it as a pioco of impertinence, or else as 
something to which its possessor has no legitimate', 
right, and upon which lie dares to pride himself ; amH 
in retaliation and rovongo for his conduct, people! 
secretly try and humiliato him in some othor way;/ 
and if they wait to do this, it is only for a fitting \ 
opportunity. A man may bo as humble as possible in 
his domeonour, and yot hardly ovor get people to 
overlook his crimo in standing intellectually abovo 
them. In tho Garden of Roses, Sa^li makes thej 
romark : — You should know that footisfi people a/re a! 
hundredfold more averse to meeting the wise than the 
wise a/re indisposed for the company of the foolish. 

On tho othor hand, it is a real recommendation to’ 
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. bo stupid. For just as •warmth is agreeable? to the 
bod yf 8o it does tho mind good to fool its superiority ; 
and a man will seok company likely to give him this 
fooling, as instinctively as ho will approach tho firo- 
plaoo or walk in tho sun if ho wants to gob warm. 
But this means that he will bo disliked on account 
of his superiority ; and if a man is to bo likod, ho 
must really bo inferior in point of intellect ; and tlio 
same tiling holds good of a woman in point of J^.eauty, 
To givo proof of real and unfeigned inferiority to 
some of the people you meet — tliat is a ycry difficult 
business indeed I 

j Con aid or how kindly and heartily a girl who is 

• passably pretty will wclcomo ouo who is downright 
/ ugly. Physical advantages aro not thought so much 
' of iu tho caso of man, though I supposo you would 
rather a little man sat noxt to you than ono who was 
biggor than yourself. This is why, ftnvongstjnon,Jt 
is. the dull and ignorant, and aipongst women, tho 
ugly,. who aro'ftt ways popul or ai id in request. It is 
likely to bo said of such pcoplo that thoy aro ox- 
treinely good-natured, bocauso every ono wauls to find 
a pretoxt for caring about them — a pretext which 
will blind botli himself and other pooplo to tho real 
reason why ho likos them. This is also why mental 
< supetioiMty ^pf any sort. .a] ways tends to i solate its 
possessor: pooplo run away from him out of pure 
hatred, and say all manner of bad things about him 
by way of justifying their action. 1 lioauty, in tlio 

1 1 If you dosiro to got on in tho world, friomla and acquaint- 
ances are by far tho boat passport to fortune. Tho possession of 
(a groat deal of ability makoa a roan nroud, and therefore not npt 
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case o£ women, lias a similar effect : very pretty girls 
liavo no friends of their own sox, and they oven find 
it hard to got another girl to keep thorn company. A 
handsomo woman should ahvay avoid applying for a 
position as companion, becauso tho moinont she onters 
the room, her prospective mistress will scow! at her 
beauty, as a piece of folly with which, both for her 
own and for her daughters’ sako, she can very well 
dispense. But if the girl lias advantages of rank, tho ' 
caso is very different j becauso rank, unliko personal 
qualities which work by the force of mere contrast, 
proclucos its effect by a process of reflection • much in 
tho same way as tho particular hue of a person's com- 
plexion depends upon tho prevailing tono of his 
i mined ia to bu rrou ndings. 

§ 35. Our trust in other peoplo ofton consists in 
great measure of pure laziness, selfishness ami vanity 
on our own part: I say laziness, because, instead of 
making inquiries ourselves, and exorcising an active 

to flattor those who liavo vory littlo, and from whom, on thatj 
account, tho pOBBQsaion of groat ability ahouUl bo carefully-, 
concoulod. Tho conaoiouanoBS of small intolloctunl power lmaj 
just tlio opposite oflbot, and is vory compatible with u luuriblo.v 
affable and companionable nature, and with respect fyv what is} 
moan and wrotcho.l. This is why an inferior sort of man has sol 
many peoplo to befriend and onoourngo him. 

These remarks aro applicable not only to advancement in 
political lifo, but to all competition for places of honour and 
dignily, nay, oven for imputation in tho world of scionco, litora- 
tuvo and art. In loarnod sooiotics, for cxamplo, modioevity — 
that vory acceptable quality— is always to tho foro, whilst 
merit meets with tardy recognition, or with none at all. So it ia 
in everything. 
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care, wo prefer to trust others; selfishness, because 
wo are led to coniido in people by the pvesaur© oi 
our own affairs ; and vanity , whon wo ask confidence 
for a mattor on which wo rather pride onvsolvos. And 
yet, for all fcliat, wo expect peoplo to bo truo to the 
trust wo roposo in thorn. 

But wo ought not to become angry if peoplo put m 
trust in us : becauso that roally means that they pa} 
honesty tho sincoro compliment of regarding it as i 
very raro thing, — so raro, indeed, as to leave us in doub 
wlictlijlts cxisloneo is not merely fabulous. 


§ 3G. Politeness , — which tho Chinese hold to b< 
a cardinal virtue,— is based upon two consideration 
of policy, I Imvo explained one of these considora 
tTons in my Ethics 1 ) tho other is as follows Polite 
hobs is a tacit agreement that people’s misorabl 
dofocts, whethor moral or intellectual, shall on eithc 
side be ignored and not made the subject of reproach 
and sinco tlioso dofccls aro thus rendered somowlm 
less obtrusive, tho result is mutually advantageous. 

Itjs nowise thing to bo .poli to; consoquontly, it is 
stupid thing to bo ruclo. To mako onomios by un 
necessary and wilful incivility, is just as insane 


1 Translators Note .— In tho passngo roforrod to (Grnndluyc lit 
Moral, collected work a, Vol. IV, pp. 187 and 108), Schopouhiuu 
explains politonoss as a conventional and systematic attempt I 
mask the ogoism of human naturo in tho small affairs of lifi 
—an ogoistn so ropulsivo that somo suolx dovioo is noocssnry f( 
tho purpoBo of conooaling its ugliness. Tho rotation wide 
politenosB hoars to tho true love of one’s neighbour ia analogoi 
to that existing botwoon justice as an affair of legality, ai 
juatioo as tho veal integrity of tho heart. 
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proccoding as to sot your house on lire. For politeness^— 
is like a counter — an avowedly false coin, with whicln v 
it is foolish to bo stingy. A sensible man will be j 
genorous in the uso of it It is customary in every 
country to end a letter with tlio words : — your most ',. f 
obedient servant— votre trcs-humble servitew'—suo 
devolissiwo servo. (Tho Gormans arc the only pcoplo 
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who suppress tho word servant — Diencr — because, of 
courso, it is not true !) However, to carry politeness} 
to such an oxtent ns to damage your prospects, is like, 
giving money whore only counters are expected. 

Wax, a substance naturally hard and brittle, can bo 
made soft by the application, of a little warmth, so 
that it will talco any shape you please. In tho same, 
way, by being polito and friendly, you can mako-, 
peoplo pliable and obliging, ovon though they are apt^ 
to bo crabbed and malovolonfc. Hence politeness is to V 
human n atur o what warmth is to 

Of course, it is no easy mattor to be polito ; in so lar,‘ 

I mean, as it requires us to show great respect for 
evorybody, whereas most people doservo none at all ; 
and again in so far as it domands that we should feign 
tho most lively intorcst in peoplo, when we must bo 
very glad that wo havo nothing to do with them, l^o 
combino politeness with_pxi.de is a masterpiece of ^ 
wisdom. 

^Wo should bo much less ready to lose our temper over 
an insult, — which, in tho strict sons© of the word, means 
that wo havo not boon treated with respect, — if, on tho 
one hand, wo had not such an exaggerated estimate 
of our value and dignity — that is to say, it wo weio 
not so immensely proud of ourselves ; and, on the 
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the otlior hand, if we hod arrived at any clear ^otioi 
of the judgment which, in his heart, ono man gonorallj 
passes upon another. If most peoplo resent tin 
slightest hint that any blamo attaches to them, yoi 
may imagine their feelings if thoy wore to ovorhea 
what their acquaintances say about thorn. You shouk 
nover loso sight of tlio fact that ordinary politonos: 
is only a grinning mask : if it shifts its place a little 
or is romovod for a moment, there is no use raising i 
' hue and cry. When a man is downright rudo, it is ai 
■ though lie had talcon oil' all his clothes, and stood bo 
j foro you in pwris natwalibxLs. Like most men ii 
| this condition, ho does not prosont a very altractivi 
i appearanco. 

§ 37. You_ ought novor to tako any man as . t 
mdol for what you should do or lcavo undono jjic 
cause position and circumstances aro in no two casci 
jiii.ke, and difference of character gives a peculiar, in 
dividual tone to what a man does. Honco duo cm 
I faciunt idem., non est idem — two persons may do tin 
I same thing with a difloront result. A man should aci 
injujcordancc with his own character, as soon as hi 
1ms carefully deliberated on what ho is about to do. 

The outcome of this is that originality cannot be 
disponsod with in practical matters T other w iso, w hal 
a man does will not accord with what ho is. 

I § 38 - Never combat any inan’s^Qpuuon ; for thougl 
/ you reached tho ago of Methusolah, you wouh 
never have done setting him right upon all tho absurc 
things that ho boliovcs. 
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It is also well to avoid correcting people’s mis- 
takes in* conversation, however good your intentions i 
may bo; for it is easy to offend pcoplo, and difficult, I 
if not impossible, to mend tliom. 

If you fcol irritated by fclio absurd romarks of two 
pcoplo wlioso conversation you happen to ovorhoar, you 
should imagine that you are listening to tho diftloguo 
of two fools in a comedy. Probaiv/ni csl. 

Tho man who comos into tho world with tho notion 
that ho is really going to instruct it in mattors of tho 
highest importance, may thank his stars if ho oscapos 
with a whole skin. 

§ 39. If you want your judgment to bo accoptcd, 
express ‘it coolly and without passion. All violence 
has its scat in tho will ; and so, if your judgment is 
expressed with vohonionco, pcoplo will consitlor it an 
ofiort of will, and nob tho outcomo of knowledge, 
which is in its naturo cold and unimpassionod. Sinco 
tiio will is tho primary and radical olomont in human 
naturo, and intellect merely suporvonos as something 
secondary, pcoplo aro moro likely to boliovo that tho 
opinion you oxpross with so much vohomonco is duo 
to tho oxcitod stato of your will, rathor than that tho 
excitoniont of tho will comes only from tho avdont 
naturo of your opinion. 

§ 40. Evon whon you aro fully justified in prais- 
ing yourself, you should never bo seduced into doing 
so. For vanity is so very common, and merit so vory 
uncommon, that ovon if a man appears to be praising 
himself, though vory indirectly, pcoplo will bo joady 
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to lay a hundred to one that ho is talking out of pu: 
vanity, and that ho lias not sense enough to see win 
a fool ho is making of himself. 

Still, for all that, thoro may bo somo truth in Bacon 
remark that, ns in tho case of calumny, if you thro 
enough dirt, some of it will stick, so it is also in regar 
to solf-praiso ; with the conclusion that self-praise, i 
sma ll doses, is to bo recommended. 1 * 

' \ § 41. Jf you have reason to suspect that a perso 
'^.^lling you. alio, look as though you behoved over 
j word ho said. This will givo him courage to goon 
\ || 10 win bc come more vehement in his assertions, an 
linthe QndJjQtmy himself. 

if Z ou perceive that a person is trying t 

| emrccal^somcthing from you, but with only partia 
|suc*56ss, look as t hough you did not bolievo him. Thi 
J| opposition on your part will provofco him into loot) in j 
j! out hisrosorvo of truth and bringing tho wholo fore 
* of it to bear upon your incredulity. 

, § 42. You should regard all your private affair; 

as secrets, and, in respect of them, treat your acquaint 
ances, oven though you nro on good torms with them 
as perfect strangers, lotting them know nothing more 

1 Translator’s Note.— Sohopenhauor nlludos to tho following 
pnssngo in Bacon’s Do yliiffmcntfs Scicnliarvm, Blc. viii., ch. 2 
Sicut enim did eolet dc cahmnia , audnetor oalumniiuo, sompoi 
illiquid haorob ; sic did potest da jaotantia, (nisi plane defonnn 
fnenl el ridicnla),ia\dadoc to vendita, soinpor illiquid Imorot. 
Hacrebii ceric aptid populnn, licet prudcnliores mbridca nt. Itaqut 
existimatio parta apnd plurimos paveonm faslidtum abundt 
compsnsabit. 
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than Jdicy can seo for themselves. For in course of 1 
time, and under altered circumstances, you may find / 
it a disadvantage that they know oven the most harm- ’ - 
less things about you. 

And, ns a gonoral rulo, it is more advisable to show \ 
your intolligonco by saying nothing than by speaking \ 
for biloneo.. .is. a *imtt<?ro£ prudSBfiS, whilst j 
speech has Co molding in it of vanity. Tho oppor- > 
lunitios for displaying tho one or tho other quality 
occur equally often ; but tho fleeting satisfaction 
afforded by speoch is oflon proforrod to tho per- 
manent advantage socurod by silence. 

Tho feeling of roliof which livoly people oxpoiionco 
in speaking aloud when no otio is listening, should not 
bo indulged, lest it grow into a habit ; for in this way 
thought ostablisbos such very friendly terms with 
speech, that conversation is apt to become a procoss of 
thinking aloud. Prudence exacts that a wide gulf ; 
should bo fixod botwoen what wo think and what we | 
say. 

At times wo fancy that peoplo are utterly unable to 
boliovo in tho truth of somo statement affecting us 
personally, whorcas it novor occurs to them to doubt 
it ; but if wo give thorn tho slightest opportunity of 
doubting it, thoy find it absolutely impossible to 
boliovo it any inoro. Wo. .of ton botray ourselves into 
ro voiding something, simply bocauso wo suppose that 
peoplo cannotjiolp noticing it, — just ns' a man will 
throw himsolf down from a groat height because ho 
loses his head, in other words, because ho fancies that 
ho cannot retain a firm footing any longer ; tho torment W 
of his position is so great, that ho thinks it hotter to • 
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put an end to it at once. This is the kind of insanity 
which is called acrophobia. 

But it should not ho forgotton how clovor pcoplo 
nro in regard to affairs which do not concern thorn, 

I oven though thoy show no particular sign of acuteness 
jin other matters. This is a kind of algobra in which 
I people aro very proficiont : givo them a single fact to 
) go < upon, and thoy will Bolvo tho most complicated 
problems. So, if you wish to rolftto some ovont tliat 
Miapponod long ago, without mentioning any names, or 
otherwise indicating tho persons to whom you rotor, 
you should be vory careful not Lo introduces into your 
narrative anything that might point, howovor distantly, 
to Homcdefmito fact, whothorit is a particular locality, 
or a date, or tho nnmo of sonio one wlio was only to 
a small extent implicated, or anything else that was 
oven remotoly connected with tho ovont ; for that at 
onco gives pcoplo something positive to go upon, and 
by the aid of their talent for this sort of algobra, 
thoy will discover all tho rest. Thoir curiosity in 
these matters becomes a kind of onthusinsm : their 
\ will spurs on thoir intellect, and drives it forward to 
Uho attainment of tho most romoto results. For how- 
ovor unsusceptible and indiflbront pcoplo maybe to 
general and universal truths, thoy aro vory ardont in 
tho matter of particular details. 

In hooping with what I liavo said, it will bo found 
that all those who profess to givo instruction in tho 
wisdom of life aro specially urgent in commending tho 
practice of silcijco, and assign manifold reasons why it 
should bo observed ; so it is not nccossary for mo to 
onlargo upon tho subject any further. Howovor, I 
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ma y j^ist add ono or two little-known Arabian , 

verba,.. which occur to mo as peculiarly appro- 
priate 

Do not tell a friend anything that you would con- ' 
coal from an enemy. 

A secret is in my custody, if I keep it ; but should 
it escape me, it is I who am the prisoner. 

Thelree of silence bears the fruit of peace. 

§ 48. Money is nover spent to so much advantage 
as wlion you have been cheated, out of it; for at ono 
' stroke you have purchased prud^co. 

§ 44. If possiblo, no animosity should bo felt for 
anyouc, But cure fully' obsorvo and roman bor the 
"manner in which a man conducts himself, so that you 
may talco the mcasuro of his value,— at any rate in 
regard to yomsolf, — and rognlato your bearing to- 
wards him accordingly ; novor losing sight of tho fact 
that character is unalt erable, a nd that to forgot the 
bad fonturcs in a man’s disposition is like throwing 
away hard-won monoy. Thus you will protect you r- 
solf against tho rosulfcs of unwiso intimacy and foolish 
friendship. 

Give way neither to love nor to hate, is ono half of / 
worldly wisdom : say nothing and believe nothing, the S 
othor half. Truly, a world whore there is need oft 
such rulos as this and tho following, is ono upon which ’■ 
a man may well turn his back. 

§ 45. To spoak angrily to a person, to show your 
hotrod by what you say or by tho way you look, is an 
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unnecessary proceeding — dangorous, foolish, ridiculous, 
and vulgar. 

Angor or hatred should never be shown otherwise 
than in what you do ; and feelings will bo all tho 
more effective in action, in so far as you avoid tho ex- 
hibition of them in any other way. It is only cold- 
blooded animals whoso bito is poisonous. 


§ 40. To speak without emphasizing your words 
— purler sans accent — is an old rule with thoso who 
aro wiso in tho world’s ways. It moans that you 
should leave other pcoplo to discovor wlntt it is that 
you liavo said ; and as their minds aro alow, you can 
make your eseapo in time. On tho other hand, to 
omphasizo your meaning — J pa/rl&r avco accent ■ — is to 
address their fcolings; and tho result is always tho op- 
posite of what you oxpcct. If you aro only polite 
enough in your maunor and courteous in your tone 
* there are many pooplo whom you may abuse outright, 
and yot run no immediate risk of oflonding them, 


CHAPTER IV. 
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§ 47. Ilowovor varied the forma that human dosfciny 
may fcako, tho samo olomonts aro always presont; and 
Ro life is oTorywhoi'O much of: a pieco, whothor it is 
passod in tho cottago or in tho palaco, in tho barrack 
or in tho cloistor. Alter tho circumstances as much 
as you ploaso 1 point to strango advonturos, succosscs, 

failures I whcv0 tlvCY0 is a 

groat vanoty.o.Lthings, odd in shape and divorso in 
Colour— onjo and all made from tho saino. pasto. And 
when mon speak of soino one’s success, tho’lot of tlio 
man who has failed is not so vory different as it sooms. 
Tlio inoquftlitiQsJn.ihojvvprld aro liko tho combinations, 
inVlcgiQidWpo ; at ovory turn a frosh picturostrikos 
tho oyo ; and yot, in roality, you soo only tho samo 
bits of glass as you saw before. 


S 48. An ancient writer says, vots, truly, that f 
thoro aro throe great powors in th oworkl : Saggcity x , 
Stygagtil, and JueF^^y-ts, k/xItos, r to I bhink tllG ]/ 

lasLki^^SQ^^ 3 - , . . , _ , 

A man’s life is like tho voyage of ashij), whoio 
\nckr-8C0imda aut acbversa fortnna—aate tho part of 
thTwimUmd speeds tho vsssol on its way or drives 
it of its course. All that the man can do for 
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himself is of little avail ; like fclio ruddor, winch, if 
worked hard and continuously, may help in the 
navigation of the ship ; and yet all may bo lost again 
by a sudden squall. But ii‘ the wind is only in the 
right quarter, tho ship will sail on so as not to need 
any steering. The powor of luck is nowhoro hotter 
expressed than in a cortain Spanish proverb : Da 
ventwu a lu hijo, y echa lo en el mar— gi Y.a.y 0 u rsgp 
hujjc. and throw him into tho spa. 

Still, chance, it may bo said, is a malignant 
power, and as littlo as possible should bo loft to its 
agoncy. And yet where is thoro any giver who, in 
dispensing gifts, tolls us quite clearly that wo have nc 
right to them, and that wo owe thorn not to any moril 
on our part, blit wholly to tho goodness and grace ol 
tho givor — at tho same time allowing us to chorisl 
tho joyful hopo of rccoiving, in all humility, furtlici 
undeserved gifts from tho so in o hands — where isthorc 
any giver like that, unless it bo Chance? who under- 
stands tho kingly art of showing tho recipient that ai 
merit is powerless and unavailing against tho roya 
graco and favour. 

On looking back over tho courso of his life, — tha' 
labyrinthine way of error , — a man must see man) 
points whore luck failod him and misfortune oamo 
and then it is oasy to carry sol f-r op roach to an un- 
just oxccss. For tho cour so of a man’ s lifo is. i p nj 
J wise entirely of liis o wn making ; it is tho product o: 
two factora— tiio senes of things that happened, anc 
his own resolves in regard to them, and thoso two an 
constantly interacting upon and modifying oach otlior 
And bosides thoso, anobhor infludnee is at work in tin 
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very Ignited extent ol! a man’s horizon, whether it is 
that ho cannot soo very far ahead in rospoct of the 
plana ho will adopt, or that ho is still less ablo to pro- 
diet the course of future ovonls: his knowledge is 
strictly confinod to presont plans and present ovonts. 
lionco, as long as a man’s goal is far off', lio cannotstcor i 
straight fur'll lio must bo eonffnt to make a course, 
that is approximately right; and in following thoi 
direction in which ho thinks he ought to go, ho wilhj 
often have occasion to tack. 


All that a man can do is to form such r esolves as 
from Elmo \o time accord with tho circiunsiancos m . 
wlii eh ho is placed, in tho hopo of thus managing to ! 
advance. a stop nearor towards the Imal.gpak, It is 
usually tho ease that tho position in which wo stand, , 
and tha object at which wo aim,rcsomblo two tondoncioa • 
working with dissimilar strength in dinbrent dircc- ; 
tions ; and tho courso of our life is roprosonled by thoir 1 
diagonal, or rosultant ibreo. 

Teroi\co mukos tho remark tha t life is like a g ame at 
dice, w here if tho number that turns up is not precisely 
tho one you want, you can sLill contrivo to uso it 
equally well : — in vita cat hominum quasi cum ludus 
tesseria ; si illud quod maxime opus cst jaclu non cadit, 


it lad quod cccidit forte, id arte nt corrigas} Or, to put 
the innttor inoro shortly, life is like a gaujo of cty^s, 
when tho oards are shtLfiJ.ed.qn d deal t bylatfl,.. But j 
for my presont purposo, tho most suitablo similo would/ / 
bo that of a gamo of where tho plarTvvo dotor jfij 

mine to follow is conditioned by tho play of our rivaU^/ 

1 Ho sooma to havo boon rofovring to a game something like 


backgammon. 
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— in lifo, by tho caprico of fqto. Wo are compo]lod to 
modify our tactics, often to" such an extent that, as wo 
carry them out, hardly a singlo.foaturo of tlio original 
plan can bo reaogpigcd. 

Bub ahovo and boyond all this, thoro is anothor in- 
fluence that makos itself folt in our lives. It is a 
I trite saying — only too frequently truo — that.we.aro 
| often zrtovo foolish than wo think. On tho other hand, 
,i wo avo of Ion wiser than wo fancy ourselves to bo. 
^ This, howovor, Ta a disco vory which only tfioso can 
mako, of whom it is really trno ; and it takes thorn a 
long timo to mako it. Our brains aro not* tho wisest 
part of us. In tho groat momonts of lifo, whon a. man 
decides upon an important slop, his action is dircotod 
not so much by any clear knowledge of tho right tiling 
to do, as by an inner i>n£u)80— you may almost call it 
an instinct— prococdifig from tho d copes l foundations 
of his being. If, later on, ho attompts to oriticiso his 
action by tho light of hard and fast idoas of what is 
right in tho absli act— those unprofitable idoas which 
are learnt by rote, or, it may bo, borrowod from other 
peoplo ; if 1 m bogins to apply gonoral rules, tho prin- 
ciples which have gttidod others, to his own caso, 
without sufficiently weighing tho maxim that ono 
man’s moat is anothor’s poison, thon ho will run great 
risk of doing himsolf an injustice. Tho rosult will 
show wlmro tho right course lay. It is only whon a 
man has reached tho happy ago of wisdom that ho is 
capable of just judgment in regard oibhor to his own 
^ actions or to those of othors. 

It may bo that this impulso or instinct is tho un- 
consoious efioct of a kind of prophotic dream wliich is 
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forgotten wlion wo awake — lending our life a uni- 
formity of tone, a dramatic unity, such as could novel* 
result from the unstftblo moments of consciousness, 
wlion wo aro so easily led into error, so liable to strike 
a falso note. It is in virtue of somo such propliotio 
dream that a man feels himself called to great achieve- 
ments in a special sphoro, and works in that direction 
from his youth up out of an innor and secret feeling that 
that is his true path, just as by a similar instinct the 
boo is led to build up its cells in the comb. This is 
tho impulso which Balthazar Gracian calls la gran 
sinddresia , 1 — th o great po wer of moral discernment: it 
is something that a man instinctively feels to bo his 
salvation, without which ho wore lost. 

To act in accordance with abstract principles is a 
difficulg'matter, and a groat deal of practice will bo 

1 Traiudafofa Note . — This obsomo word apponrs to bo derived 
from tho Greek auurtjpio (N.T. and Polyb.) moaning “to 
obaorvo strictly.” It ocoura in Tho Doctor and Student, a sovlos 
of dialogues betwoon a doctor of divinity and a student on tho 
laws of .England, first publishod in 1518 j and is thoro (Dialog. 
1. oh. 13) explained as “ a natural power of tho aoulo, sot in the 
highost part thoroof, moving and stirring it to good, and abhor- 
ring evil.” This passago is copiod into Milton’s Commonplace 
Book, odit. Hovwood, § 70. Tho word is also found in the 
Dictionary of tho Spanish Aondomy (vol. vi. of tho your 1739) 
in tho sonso of an innato discernment of moral prinoiplos, where 
a quotation is givon from Madro Maria do Josua, abbess of tho 
convont of tho Conception at Agrodn, a mystical writer of the 
sovontoonth contury, froquontly consulted by Philip IV., -and 
again in tho Bolognoao Dictionary of 1824, with a similar mean- 
ing, illustrated from tho writings of Salvini (1063-1729). For 
thoso roforoncos I ain indebted to tho kindnoss of Mr. Norman 
Mncooll. 

rr 
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required before you can bo oven occasionally success* 
ful ; it often happens that tho principles do not fit in 
with your particular caso. But every man has certain 
innate concrete vi' i'ticiyle a—a part, 'as it were, of tho 
Very'blood that flows in his veins, the sum or result, 
in fact, of all his thoughts, foolings and volitions. 
* Usually ho has no knowlodgo of thorn in any abstract 
form ; it is only when ho looks back upon tho course 
his life has taken, that ho becomes aware of having 
been always led on by thorn — as though they formed 
an invisible cluo which ho had followod upa wares. 

§49. That Thn^ works great... changos, and that 
all things arc intffiir naluro. (looting-- thoso aro truths 
TIialsTiould never bo forgotten. Tfonco, in wliatovor 
caso you may bo, it i s well to picture to _y on rsol f tlip 
opposite : in prosperity, to bo mindful of misfortuno: 
in trjo npship, oJLeMlity ; m^goud ,>\:cnfchor, of days 
wlien tho sky is ovorenst; in lovo, of hatred; in 
moments of trust, to imagine tho botmyal that will 
make you rogrot your confidonco ; and so.jjoo, whon 
| you arg in ovil^pligjit, to have, a; lively sense of 
/ liapjpjjr times-^what a lasting sourco of truo worldly 
1 wisdom wore thorol Wo should then always rofloct, 
and not bo so vory easily' doccivod ; bocauso, in gonoral, 
wo should anticipate, tho vory changes that tho, years 
will br ing. 

Porhaps in no form of knowlodgo is personal ex- 
perience so indispensable as in learning to sco that 
a ll things aro unstable and transit ory in this world. 
There lTnbthlnf tliat,Ti its own plaea~and for tho 
time it lasts, is not a product of necessity, and there- 


foro capable of being fully justified ; and it is this fact 
that makes the circumstances of every year, every 
month, evon of every day, seem as though they might 
maintain their right to last to all eternity. But wo 
know that this can never bo the ease, and that in a 
world where all is {looting, change alone endures. 
l[c is a priulout man who is not only undeceived by •' 
apparent stability, but is able to forecast the lines ; 
upon which movement will t-ako place . 1 / 

But pcoplo generally think that present circum- 
stances will last, and that matters will go on in tho 
future muclt as they have dono in tho past. Their ij 
mistake arisos from tho fact that they do not under- A 
stand tho causes of tho things they see — causes which, | 
imliko the effects they produce, contain in themselves I 
tho gonn of future change. Tho ofiects are all that/ 
people know, and thoy hold fast to them on tho sup- 
position that thoso unknown causes, which wore 
sufficient to bring them about, will also bo able to 
maintain thorn as thoy are. This is a vory common 
error ; and the fact that it is common is riot without 
its advantage, for it means that people always orr in 
unison ; and honco the calamity which results from 


1 plays ao^groftb a part in nil human affairs that wlion 

a man trios to ward off a romoto dangor by prosonb snoriGco, the 
dangor ofton vanishes undor somo now and unforosoon dovolop 
mont of ovonts ; and thon tho saorifico, in addition to being a 
comploto loss, brings about such an altorod stnto of tilings as to 
bo in ilsolf a souroo of positivo danger in tho fnoo of this now 
dovolopmont. In_taking_moaaui'0?i pf pre ca ution, thon, wolb 
nojjrto laokUto fqr..ftlicud u but to rookon wit h olmn ,co ; and ofton 
Oo oppose a tfotfrngooua front to a dangor, in tho hope that, liko ( 
many a dark thundor-oloud, it may pass away without breaking. 
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tho .error affects all alike, and is thoioforc easy to 
bear; whereas, if a philosopher makes a mistake, ho is 
atone in his error, and so at a doublo disadvantage. 1 

But in saying that wo should anticipate tlio effects 
of time, I mean that wo should mentally forecast what 
I' they aro li Icoly to bo ; I do not. mean that wo should 
| pmcticallyJo^s^4T^herfC^^4o ,nnn ding tho ijnmocji- 
ato performarfeo of promises which JUjS£,alono can 
1'uffil. The man who makes this domancfwill find out 
that tlioro is no worse or more exacting usuror than 
Timo ; and that, if you compel Time to give monoy in 
ndvanco, you will lmvo to pay a rato of ihtorost more 
ruinous than any Jow would require. It is possiblo, 
for instanco, to niako a tree burst forth into loaf, 
blossom, or oven bear fruit within a low days, by tho 
application of unslakod lime and artificial heat ; but 
after that the treo will withor away. So a young 
man may abuso his strongth — it may bo only for a 
few weoks — by trying to do at ninotcon what ho 
could easily manege at thirty, and Time may give 
■ him the loan for which ho asks ; but tho interest ho 
will have to pay comes out of the strongth of his labor 
years; nay, it is part of his very lifo itself. 

There aro some kinds of illness in which on tiro 
restoration to health is possiblo only by lotting the 
complaint run its natural courso ; after which it dis- 
appears without leaving any tmeo of its existence. 
But if tlio sufloror is vary impationt, and, while ho is 
1 1 may remark, paronthotioally, that all this is a confirmation 
of tho prinoiplo laid down in Die IFclt ah WiUc and Vorslcllmg 
(Blc. I. p. 94 : 4th odit.), that orror alff aya oonsiata jqjnaUhlg. ft 
t oronff inferen ce, that ia, i n ascribin g a givon oI Tc ot to somubhing 
t)»at dooa ng^ ganao it^ 
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still aflgctod, insists that ho is completely well, in this 
case, too, Timo will grant tho loan, and the complaint 
may be shaken off; but life-long weakness and chronic 
inischiof will bo tho interest paid upon it. 

Again, in timo of war or general disturbance, a man 
may require ready money at once, and have to sell 
out his investments in land or consols for a third or 
oven a still smaller fraction of tho sum ho would 
havo received for them, if ho could have waited for 
tho marlcot to right itself, which would have happoned 
in duo course ; but he compels Timo to grant him a 
loan, and Ins loss is tho interest ho has to pay. Or 
perhaps ho wauts to go on a long journey and requires 
tho money : in one or two years ho could lay by a 
sufficient sum out of bis income, but ho cannot afford 
to wait; and so lie oithor borrows it or deducts it from 
his capital ; in other words, ho gots Tij 31 eJ.y_.lcnd him 
tho money j n advance. Tho interest he pays is a dis- 
ordered stato'b'f ~hrs accounts, and pormauent and in- 
creasing deficits, which lie can nevor make good. 

Such is Time’s usury 5 and all who cannot wait are 
its victims. There is no more thriftless proceeding 
than to try and mend tho mcasurod paco of Time. 
Bo caroful, thon, not to becomo its debtor. 

§ 50. In tho daily affairs of lifo, you will have very 
many opportunities of recognising a characteristic 
difference between ordinary peoplo and people of 
prudence and discretion. In estimating tho possibility 
of danger in connection with any undertaking, au ordi- 
nary man will confino his inquiries to tho kind of risk 
that has already attended such undertakings in the 
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past; whereas a prudent porson will look ahqp.il, ant 
consider everything that might possibly happen in tto 
future, having rogard to a certain Spanish maxim 
lo quo no acaece en tin ailo, ctcaecc en un rata — a thin< 
may not happen in a year, and yot may happen withii 
two minutes. 

The difference in question is, of courso, quit 
natural; for it yoq uiros somo am ount o f djgCQ^piuop 
to calcu latq possibi 1 i ties ; but a man need dftly hav- 
his sonsos about him to soo what lias already hap 
ponod. 

Do not omit to sacrifice to evil. spyjEs. What 
moan Ts, "that a man should not hesitate about spend 
ing time, trouble, and monoy, or giving up his coinforl 
or restricting his aims and donying himsolf, if ho cai 
thorobyjliuttlio door on tho possibility of misfortune 
Tho mosrTorriblo misfortunos nr? also the* most im 
probablo and romoto— tho least likely to occur. Th 
rule I am giving is host exemplified in tho practice o 
insurance, — a public saorifico made on tho altar o 
anxiety. Therefore . ttj.kO-.Qut your policy of insur 
anco I — — 

§ 81. Whatever fato bofalls you, do not giv e wav fc 
fercat r oj pipings or greoLlanieatationT'pftrtly bocaus 
alT thinpare full of changofancT your fortuno raa; 
turn at any moment ; partly booauso men are so ap 
to bo deceived in thoir judgment as to what is good o 
bad for thorn. 

Almost overyono in his timo has lamented ovo 
\ something which afterwards turned out to be tho ver 
Ubest thing for him that could have happened— o 
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rejoiced at an event which became the source of his 
greatest sufferings. The right state of mind has been 
finely pourtrayed by Shakespeare : 

I have felt so many quirks of joy and grief 
That the first face of neither, on the start. 

Can woman me unto’t. 1 

And, in gonoral, it may bo said that, if a man takes 
misfortunes quietly, it is because he knows that very 
many dreadful things may happen in the course of 
life ; and so ho looks upon the trouble of tho moment 
as only a very small part of that which might come. 
This is the Stoic t emper — never to be unnijndful ,pf 
th o sad fate of humanity -— coiidicionis hv/manw obtit us; j 
ISifflihvayB to re member _t h at our existence jgJuU of l\ 
woo and misory, and that the ills to which we nro 1/ 
BFpdsctr'aro innumerable. Whorover he bo, a man/' 
need only cast a look around, to rovive tho sense of 
human misory : there before his eyes ho can see 
niaiikind^sfcrugglieg and floundering in torment, — 
all f ortho sake of a wretched existence, barren 
and unprofitable 1 

if lio remembers this, a man will not expect very 
much from life, but learn to accommodate himself to 
a world whoro all is rolativo and no perfect state 
exists ; — always looking misfortuno in tho face, and if 
lie cannot avoid it, meeting it with courage. 

It should novor be forgotten f hat misfgri^e, bo it 
groat or small, i s th ojdomo nt in whicnwelive. But 
that is no reason why a man should indulgo in fretful 


J All’s Well that Ends Well , Act Hi. Sc. %. 
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complaints, and, lilco Bercsford, 1 pull a long face over 
tho Miseries of Human Life, — and not a single hour 
is free from them ; or still loss, call upon tho Deity at 
ovory flea-bite — in pulicis morsu Veum invoca/re. Our 
aim should bo to look well about us, to ward off mis- 
fortune by going to meet it, to attain such perfection 
and rofinomont in averting tho disagreeable things of 
life, — whether thoy come from our follow-mon or from 
tho physical world, — that, lilco a clover fox, wo may 
slip out of tho way of ovory mishap, great or small; 
remembering that a mishap is generally only ouv own 
awkwardness in disguiso. * 

Tho main reason why misfortune falls loss heavily 
upon us, if wo havo lookod upon its occurronco as not 
impossible, and, as tho saying is, propared oursolvos 
for it, may bo this: if, boforo tho misfortuno comes, 
wo havo quietly thought ovor it as something which 
may or may not happen, tho wholo of its oxtenl and 
range is known to us, and wo can, at least, dotormino 
• how far it will aflcot us ; so that, if it roally arrives, 

I it does not dopross us unduly — its woight is not felt 
! to bo groator than it actually is. But if no prepara- 
tion has boon mado to moot it, and it comes unex- 
pectedly, tho mind is in a state of torror for tho 
moment and unnblo to moasuro tho full ox ton t of tho 
calamity; it seems so far-roaching in its effects that 
the victim might well think thoro was no limit to 

1 Translator’s Nolo.-— Rov. Juntos Boros ford (1701-1840), 
y misoollftncoiis writor. Tho full titlo of this, his ohiof work, is 
\ V Tho Mieorios of Human Lifo ; or tho lust groans of Timothy 
VTosty and Samuol Sonsitivo, with a fowr supploinontary sighs 
A from Mrs. Testy.” 
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them; in any caso, its rnngo is exaggerated. In the' 
aamo way, darknoss and uncertainty always incrcaso 
tho sense of danger. And, of course, if wo have 
thought ovor tho possibility of misfortune, wo have 
also at tho samo tirno considered tho sources to which 
wo shall look for help and consolation ; or, at auy rato, 
wo havo accustomed ourselves to tho idoa of it. 


Thcro is nothing tliat hotter fits us to onduro tho 
misfortunes of lil'o with composuro, than to know for# 
certain that everything that happen s — from the smallest j 
up to the greatest facts of existence — happens of jneccs-j 
jit y* A* man soon accommodates himself to 'tho* 
"“hfovftftblo — to something that must bo ; and if ho 
knows that nothing can happon except of necessity, 
ho will soo that things cannot bo other than thoy aro, 
and that even tho_strangost chancos in tho world are. 
jus t a g iVvuch a p rod uct of neccssity_as phenomena 
which oboy wolt-knowji .rules and turn out oxactly in 
accordance with expectation. Lot mo hero rofor to 
what I have said clsowhero on tho soothing effect of 
tho knowledge that all things aro inevitable and a 
product of necessity . 2 

If a man is stooped in tho knowledge of this truth, 
ho will, first of all, do what ho can, and then readily 
entT uro w hatTio jn^gt.. 

Wo may rogardtho petty vexations of life that are 


1 Tin’s is a truth which I have firmly established in my prize- 
essay on tho Freedom of the Wilt, whoro tho roador will find a 
detailed explanation of tho grounds on which it rests. Cf. / - 
especially p. 00. [Schopenhauer's Works, 4th Edit., vol. iv. / A. 
— 2Y.] - ’ 


2 Cf. Welt ah Wille und Vortlcllung , Bk. X. p. 301 (4th odit.). 



poopio, potty gossip, ana many otnor similar aunoy- 
aucos of life ; ho should not fool them at all, much 
less tako thorn to heart and brood over thorn, but hold 

! [thorn at arm’s longth and push thorn out of his way, 
lilco stones that lio in tho road, and upon mo account 
t think about them and givo thorn a place in his re- 
flections. 


§ 62. What people commonly call Fate is, ns a 
general rule, nothing but their own stupid and foolish 
conduct. There is a flno passago in Homer, 1 illus- 
trating tho truth of this remark, wlicro tho poot 
praisos shrewd counsol ; and bis advico is 

worthy of all attention. For if wickodness is atonod 
for only in another world, stupidity gotg. .its. reward 
boro — although, now and then, mercy may bo shown 
to tho offender. 

It is not ferocity but cunning that strikes fear into 
tho heart and forebodes danger ; so true it is that tho 
human brain is a m ho terrible weapon than tho lion’s 
paw. 

Tlie^ost^ini^h^.man^of t ho w orld. _ .WQ.ukL.-b.0- .QUO. 
who was nov or irrosolu to and never jn a 

1 Iliads xxtii. 313, sqq, 
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§ 53. Cpumge comca next to prudonco as a quality 
of mind fory'ossonlial to happjjiflas. It is quito true 
that no ono can ondow himsolf with oitiior, ainco a 
man inherits prudonco from UisJ.nqUior and courage 
from bis father f still, if ho has theso qualitios, ho can 
do much to develop them by moans of rosolufco 
oxorciso. 

In this world, whore the game is -played with loaded 
dice, a man must havo a temper of iron, with armour ! 
proof to the blows of fnto, and weapons to make his | 
way again*st mon. Lifo is ono long b at^I o ; wo luivo 
to ligh t at ovory stop. ; aiuTVoltairo very rightly says 
that if wo succeed, it is at tho point of tho sword, and 
that wo dio with the weapon in our hand — on no 
rdussit dans ce monde qu'd la pointe do I'dpA, d on 
■mewrt lc8 armes cl la main. It is a cowardly soul 
that shrinks or grows faint and despondont as soon as 
tho storm begins to gather, or ovon whon tho first 
cloud appears on tho horizon. Our jmqtia should ])Q i 
No and far. _ i h | 
11 % lot us tako fres h courago from m isfortu ne : — j 

' ~ I 

Tu no code media acd contra andcnlior ito. x 

As long as tho issuo of any matter fraught with 
peril is still in doubt, and thoro is yot somo possi- 
bility loft that all may como right, no ono should 
over tremblo or think of anything but rcsistanco, — 
just as a man should not despair of tho weather if ho 
can see a bit of blue sky anywhoro. Lot our attitudo 


' Virgil-, ACnchl, vi., 06. 
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be snch that wo should not quako oven if tho world 
foil in ruins about us : — 

Sifracliu Ulabalur orbit 
Impavidian /orient mince . 1 


Our wholo lifo itself — lot alone its blessings — would 
not bo worth such a cowardly tvombling and shrink- 
ing of the heart. Therefore, lot^us face life courage- 
ously and show a firm front to ovory ill: — • 


Qnoeirea vivilo for lea 
Forliaqxio uikcnis opponito peciora rebus. 


Still, it is possiblo for courage to bo carriod to an 
excess and to dogonorato into rashness. It may ovon 
bo said that somo amount of fear is necessary, if wo 
aro to oxist at all in tho world, and cowardice is only 
tho exaggerated form of it. This truth lias boon very 
woll oxpressod by Bacon, in his account of Terror 
Panicue ; and tho otymological account which ho 
givos of its moaning, is vory superior to the ancient 
explanation prosorvod for us by Plutarch.® Ho con- 
nects tho expression with Pan, tho personification of 
Naturo 8 ; and obsorves that foar is innato in every 
living thing, and, in fact, tonds to its preservation, 
but that it is apt to eomo into play without duo 


1 lloiflco, Odes iii. 3. u Do hide et Osirnlo, oil. 14. 

0 Do Sapientia Vetcrum, o. 0. Nabnru enim remm omnibus 
v kcnlibus indidit metum ao fomidincm , vide: alquc csscnlice such 
conrscrvatriccm, ao mala ingruenlia vi lantern et depellcnlcm. 
Verumtamen cudovi nalum modum loners ncseia ost : sed timoribus 
8(dnlaribus semper voiios el innanes admiscct ; adeo id omnia 
(si in fcus conspici darenturj Pemeis terrori&us ylcivissima suit, 
pracsertim humana. 
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causo„and that man is ospocially oxposod to it. Tho 
chief featuro of this Panic Terror is that there is no 
clear notion of any dofinito danger hound up with it; 
that it presumes rather than knows that danger 
exists ; and that, in case of need, it pleads fright itsolf 
a3 tho roagon for boiug afraid. ~ ^ 


r 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ages of like. 

Tjieue is a vory flno saying of Voltairo's^to tho ofloct 
that ovory ago of life has ila'o'tfh peculiar mental 
clmmctor, and that a man will fool completely mihappy 
i f hi s mind 13 ngj^m accordanco with hi s year s 

Qui n'a pas l’ esprit da son dye, t 

.Do si>a dijo a tout !c mul/tcur. 

It will, thoroforo, bo a fitting closo to our speculations 
upon the natuvo of lmppinoss, if wo glanco at tho 
cliangos which tho various periods of lifo produco in 
us. 

Our wholo lifo long it is the 'present, and tho prosont 
alono, that wo actually possess : tho only diflcvonco is 
that at tho boginning ol' lifo wo look forward to a long 
futuro, and that towards tho ond wo look back upon n 
long past ; also that our tompcrainont, but nob our 
character, undorgoos corlain woll-known changes, 
which mako the present wear a different colour at each 
poriod of lifo. 

I have olsowhcvo statod that in .childhood wo are 
more given to lining our intellect than our will; anti 
I havo explained why this is so. 1 It is just for this 

1 Translators Note . — Sohoponlmuor rofors lo Via Welt als Willt 
und Vwslellnng , Bk. II. 0 . 81, p. 461 (4th. edit),), whoro ho ox- 
I plains that this is duo to tho fact that at that poriod of lifo the 
I brain and norvous system ai’u much more dovolopod than an) 
I other part of tho organism, 
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reason^that tho first quarter of lifo is so happy : as wo 
look back -upon it in after years, it scorn a sort of lost 
paradiso. In childhood our relations with others aro 
limitod, our wants "aro few, — in a word, thero is little 
stimulus for tho will ; and so our chief concern is tho 
extension of our knowledge. Tho intojicct — like tho 
brain, which attains its full size iu tho se vent h year , 1 r "j 
is dovoloped early, though it takes timo to maturo ; 
and it oxplorcs tho whole world of its surroundings in 
its constant search for nutriment: it is then that cx~ 

•u 

is^onco is in itself an over frosh dgljght, and all things 
spaiTdo with tho charm of novelty. 

This is why tho years of childhood are like a long 
poem. For tho function of poetry, as of all art, is to 
grasp tho Idea — in tho Platonic seuso ; in other words, 
to apprehend a particular object in such a way as to 
porcoivo its ossential naturo, tho characteristics it has 
in common with all other objects of tho samo kind; 
bo that a single object appears as tho representative of 
a class, and tho results ol’ono exporicnco hold good for 
a thousand. 

It may bo thought that my romarks are opposod to 
fact, and that the child is novor ocoupiod with any- 
thing boyond tho individual objects or events which 
aro presented to it from timo to time, and then only in 
ho far as they interest and oxcilo its will for the 

1 Translators Nolo . — This atatomont is nofcquito corroot. Tho 
weight of tho brain inoronsos rapidly up to tho sovonth year, 
more slowly botweon tho sixtoonlh and tho twontioth year, still 
more slowly till botwoon thirty and forty years of ago, when it\ ■ 
attains its maximum. At oaoli decennial period nftor this, it is I / 
supposed to docroaso in woight on tho averago au oujico for ovory * 
ten years, 
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moment ; but this is not really tho caso. In those 
early years, lifo — in tho full moaning of tho word, is 
somatliing so now and fresh, and its sensations aro so 
koon and uubluntod by ropotition, that, in tho midst 
of all its pursuits and without any cloar consciousness 
j of what it is doing, tho child is always silently occupied 
'■ in grasping tho lmturo of life itself, — in arriving at its 
fundamental character and gonoral outlino by means 
! of separate scones and oxporionccs ; or, to uso Spinoza's 
plirasoology, tho child is learning to soo tho things and 
; persons about it aub specie aelcrnilaiis , — as particulai 
j manifestations of universal law. 

Tho youngor wo are, then, tho more doos ovory in- 
dividual object roprosont for us tlio wholo class tc 
which it belongs ; but as tho years increase, this bo- 
coiaos loss and less tho ca9c. That is tho roason why 
youthful impressions aro so dillbrcnt from thoso of old 
ago. And that is also why tho slight knowlodgo and 
oxperionco gainod in childhood and youth afterwards 
como to stand as tlio ponnanont rubric, or hoadmg,.£or 
i HU tlio lenowicdgo .acquired in later lifo,— thoso oarly 
forms of knowlodgo passing into catogprios, as it woro, 
unclor wluch tho rosults of eubsoguoht oxporio^co jiro 
] cTasslUexL; though a clear consciousiTfftrs'oT what is 
' Going dono, doos not always attond upon tho process. 

I n this wa y tho earliest yours of a man’s lifo layjtho 
f\ foqadatioa of jns viow o f tlio wor ld, whothor it bo 

shallow or doop ; luuTalthough this viow may ho ox- 
kondstLqnd perfected. .later on, it is jjftL in aerially 
altoroc]. It is an effect of this purely objective and 
thoroforo poetical viow of tho world, — ossontial to tlio 
poriod of childhood and promoted by tho as yot un- 
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developed state of tho volitional energy — thafc.^as 
children^ wo are concerned much more with the ac- 
quisition of pure knowledge than with exercising the 
power of will.. Hence that grave, fixed look observ- 
able in so many children, of which Raphael makes such 
a happy uso in his depiction of chovubs, especially in 
the picture of the Sistine Madonna. The year s of 
childhood aro thus rendorod so full of hliM tKaTthe 
memory of thorn is always couplod wiuTlonging and 
regret. 

While we thus eagerly apply oureolves to loaruing 
the outward aspect of things, as the primitive method 
of understanding the objects about us, educ ati on aims 
at instilling into us ideas. But ideas furmsh no in- 
formation as to tho real and essential nature of objects, 
\vhich, as tho foundation and true content of all 
knowledge, can bo reached only by tho procoss callod 
intuition. This is a kind of knowledge which can in 
no wise be instilled into us from without; we must 
arrive at it by and for ourselves. 

Honco agnail’s intellectual as.. well as^liis mortil 
quali ties proceccTfrom tlibjjepths of 
ai^av'e^qt _tlm result of cxtcroftTIblluoncss ; andn^.., 
educational scheme— of Pcstalozzi, or of any one elso 
—can turn a born simpleton into ft. man of sense. 
Tho thing is impossible I Ho was born a simpleton, 
and a simpleton ho will die. 

It is tho depth and intensity of this oarl y intuitive 
knowled ge of tho external world that explain why 
tlw experiences of childhood take ^clpa_fir pfxdjfl id.~& n 
thft moffl oyy. When wc were young, wir"\vero com- 
pletely absorbed in our immediate surroundings ; there 



I havo said olsowlicro 1 that tho world, considered 
as object, — in other words, as it is presented to us ob- 
jectively,— wears in gonoml a pleasing aspect; but 
that in tho world, considered as subject, — that is, in 
regard to its inner naluro, which is wilt, — pain and 
t ronblo p redominate. I may bo allowed to oxpress 
{lie matter, UnoITy, Unis: the world is glorious to look 
at, b ut dreadf ul in realUyT""” 

Accordingly, wTluicT that, in tho yoars of childhood, 
tho world is much bettor known to us on its outer or 
objective side, namoly, as tho presentation of will, 
than on tho side of its inner nuturo, namoly, as tho 
will itself. Sinco tho objective side wears a pleasing 
aspocb, and tho inner orsubjoctivo side, with its tale of 
horror, remains as yot unknown, tho youth, as his in- 
telligence dovolopos, takes all tho forms of beauty that 
ho sees, in nature and in art, for so many objects of 
blissful existence ; they are &o boautiful to tho out- 
ward oyo that, on their inner sido, thoy must, ho 
thinks, bo much move beautiful still. So tho world- 
lies bofore him like another Eden; and this is tho 
Arcadia in which wo aro all born. 

x Die Welt ala WiUe und Vordclluny, Bk. II. o. 31, p. 420-7 
(4tl». Edit.), to which tho rondor is referred for n detailed ex- 
planation of my moaning. 
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A lit tle In ter, this state of mind gives birth to a 
thusIP fov^xeaUlifo— tho impulse to do and svtfibv — 
.which' d lives a man forth into tho hurly-burly of the 
world. Thcro ho learns tho otlior.side of existence — 
tho inner side, the will, wlilcfT is^th waited at every 
stop. Then comes the great period of disillusion, a 
period of very gradual growth ; but once it has fairly 
begun, a man will toll you that ho has got over all his 
false notions — l'd(/e dcs -illusions esl passe ; and yet the 
process is only beginning, and it goes on extending its 
sway and applying rnoro and moro to tho wliolo of 
life. So it may bo said that in childhood lifo looks , 
like the scenery in a theatre, as you view it from a i 
distanco; and that in old age it is like the samo/ 
scenery when you como up quite close to it. 

And, lastly, there is anothor circumstance that con- 
tributes to the happiness of childhood. As spring 
commences, tho young leaves on tho trees aro similar 
in colour and much tho samo in slmpo ; and in tho 
first years of life wo all rcsemblo ono a nothor and 
harmonise very well. ~l3ut with pi^hej-ty divergence 
begins ; and, lilTo tho radn pf a circle J jvj3_go Juidfimj 
and T u rther a parT 

The period pfy on tli, which forms the remainder of 
tills Earlier half ot*our cxistonco — and how many ad- 
vantages it has over the later half ! — is trou bled and 
made misornblo by tho pursuit of happiness, as though 
iKei'o'weie no doubt that it conTio met with somc- 
whero in lifo, — a hope that always oiuls in failure and 
loads to discontent. An illusory image of some vague 
future bliss — born of a dream and shaped by fancy — 
floats beforo our eyes ; and wo search for tlio reality 
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in vain. So it is that tho young man is gonorai 
dissatisfied with tho position in which ho fincfs hii 
solf, whatovor it may bo ; ho ascribes liis disappoh 
mont sololy to tho stato of things that moots him 
his first introduction to life, when ho had expect 
something vory different ; wheroas it is only t 
vanity and wretchedness of human Jifo ovorywhc 
that ho is now for tho first time experiencing. 

It would bo a great advantago to a young man 
his early training could eradicate tho idea that t 
world has a great doal to offor him. But t 
usual rosult of education is to strengthen this c 
lusion ; and our first ideas of JjJfc aro_ general 
talvOiL£ronL. fiction mthor than from fact. 

In tho bright dawn of our youthful days, tho poot 
of lifo spreads out a gorgeous vision boforo us, and ’ 
torture ourselves by longing to seo it realised. ^ 
might as woll wish to grasp tho rainbow I Tho you 
oxpocts his career to bo like an interesting roinnne 
.and there lies tho germ of that disappointment whi 
I have boon describing . 1 What lends a charm to 
theso visions is just the fact that thoy aro visions 
and not roul, and Unit in contemplating thorn wo c 
in tho sphoro of pure knowledge, which is snlBeic 
in itsolf and free from the noise and struggle of li 
To try and realise thoso visions is to inako them 
objeot of will — a process which always involves pai 

• Cf. loo. oit. p. 428. 

2 Lot mo refer the reader, if he is interested in the aubjv 
to the volume already cited, chapter 37. 
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IF the chief feature of the earlier half of life is a 
never-satisfied longing after happiness, tho later half 
js char acterised by tho dread of misfo rt une. For, ns 
wq. ..(idvjinco in years, lt becoi nes ifTagmiter or less 

degree clear that all happiness is cliimrorlcn.1 in its 

n atu re, and that pain alono is~roaTT Accordingly, iij/ 
later years, wo, or, at least, tTielnoro prudent amongst 
ns, are more intent upon eliminating what is painful 
from our lives and making our position secure, than 
on tho pursuit of positive pleasuro. I may obsorvo, 
by tho way, that i n ojdjxg o we are bettor able to pro- 
vont misfortunes from coming, and in youth bettor 
ablo to bear thorn wljon they como. 

In myyoung days, I was always ploascd to hoar a 
ring at my door: ah l thought I, now for something 
pleasant. But in later life my feelings on such 
occasions woro rather akin to dismay than to pleasuro: 
hcavon help mol thought I, what am I to do ? A 
similar revulsion of fooling in regard to tho world of 
mon takes placo in all pot-sons of any tftlont or dis- 
tinction. For that very reason they cannot bo said 
properly to belong to the world ; in a greator or loss 
dogrcc, according to the ox tent of their superiority, 
they stand alone. In their youth tlioy have a sense 
of being abandoned by tho world ; but lalor on, tlioy 
feel as though they hacl escaped it. Tho earlier feel- 
ing is an unpleasant one, and rests upon ignoranco ; 
tho second is plcasurablo — for in tho moan time they 
have como to know what tho world is. 

Tho consequence of this is that, as compared with 
tho earlier, tho late r .half ofjifo, like the second part 
of a musical period, has loss of pa ssiona te longing and 
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moro restfulness about it. And why is this tho case? 
Simply because, in youth, a man fancies that thoro is 
a prodigious amount of happiness and pleasure to bo r 
had in the world, only that it is dilhcult to come by it ; 
whoreas, when lie becomes old, ho knows that thoro is 
nothing of tho kind ; ho makes his mind completely 
at caso on tho matter, onjoys tho present hour as well 
as ho can, and oven tokos a pleasure in trifles. 

\ Tho chief result gained by (ixporicnco of life Js 

/ dcg^&fff viezv. This is what distinguishes tho man 

of rnaturo ago,’ and makes tho world wear such a 
different aspect from that which it prosoiitod in his 
youth or boyhood. It is only then that ho socs things 
quite plain, and takes thorn for that which they really 
aro: while in earlier years ho saw a phantom-world, 
put togothcr out of tho whims and crotchots ol' his 
own mind, inherited prejudice and strango delusion : 
tho real world was hidden from him, or tho vision of 
it distorted. Tho first thing that experience finds to 
do is to freo us from tho phantoms of tho brain — thoso 
falso notions that lmvo boon put into ns in youth. 

To prevent their ontranco at all would, ol' course, 
r /( \ ' t/'fo ^ ,0 host ^ or,n education, oven though it were 
M j.A, (only negative in aim: but it would bo ft task full of 
Jv •^^'uifliculty. At first tho child’s horizon would have to 
V*. ^/bo limitod as much as possible, and yot within tliat 
limited sphere none but clear and correct notions 
t 'Jj y would have to bo given ; only after tho child had 
tfproporly appreciated everything within it, might tho 
V/ / B P^ 0lG ho gradually onlargcd ; care being always taken 
\r J* ^hat nothing was left obscure, or half or wrongly 
/■ at J understood. Tho consoquenco of tins training would 
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bo tliat the child’s notions of mon ami things would 
always 4)0 limited and simple in their diameter ; but, 
on tho other hand, thoy would bo cloar and corroct, 
and only need to ho extended, not to bo recti (led. 
Tho samo lino might bo pursuod on into tho period of 
youth. This method of education would lay special 
stress upon the prohibition of novel reading ; and tho 
place of novols would bo taken by suitablo biographical 
literaturo — tho lil’o of Franklin, for instance, or 
Moritz’ Anton Reiser .* 

In our early days wo fancy that tho loading oveuts 
in our liL'o,<md tho porsons who aro going to play an 
important part in it, will mako thoir entrance to tho 
sound of drums and trumpets; but whon, in old ago, 
wo look back, wo find that thoy all camo in quite 
quiotly, slipped in, as it woro, by tho sido-door, almost 
unnoticed. 

From tho point of viow wo have been taking up, 
until now, life may bo compared to a piece of em- 
broidery, of which, during tho first half of Ins timo, a 
man gots ft sight of tho right sido, and during the 
second half, of tho wrong. Tho wrong sido is not so! 
pretty as tho right, but it is more instructive; itl 
shows tho way in which tho threads have been' 
worked togethor. 


Intollcotual superiority, oven if it is of tho highest 
kind, will not sccuro for a man a preponderating placo 

1 Translator's Note . — Moritz was a miscellaneous writor of tho 
last conlury (1757-03). His Anton Itciscr , composed in tho form 
of a novel, is practically an autobiography. 
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in conversation until after ho is jiorty years old. F< 
age and experience, though they can novor bo < a sul 
stituto for intellectual talont, may far outwoigh i 
and ovon in a porson of the meanest capacity, the 
givo a certain counterpoise to tho power of an c: 
tremcly intellectual man, so long as tho lattor isyoun 
Of course I alludo hero to personal superiority, not 
tho placo a man may gain by his works. 

And on passing his fortieth year, any man of tl 
slightest power of mind— tiny man, that in, who h 
moro than tho sorry sharo of. intellect with whi< 
Naluro lias endowed fivo-s'xths of maiPkind— w 


hardly fail to show somo traco of misan thro py, Ft 
as is natural, ho has by limb llnmTnTorrcd oth 


pooplo’s character from an examination of his owi 
with the result that ho lias been gradually disa 
pointed to find that in tho qualities of tho houd or 
those of tho heart — and usually in both — he roaches 
level to which llioy do not attain ; so ho gladly avoi 
having anything moro to do with thorn. For it mi 
bo said, in gonornl, that every man will lovo or ha 
solitude — in other words, his own society — just 
proportion as ho is worth anything in himself. ICa 
has somo romarks upon this kind of misanthropy 
his Critique of the Faculty of Judgment . 1 
i 1 In a young man, it is a bad sign, as well from i 
intellectual as from a moral point of view, if ho 
jprecooious in understanding tho ways of tho wor 
I and in adapting himsolf to its pursuits ; if ho at on 
knows how to deal with men, and ontors upon life, 
it were, fully prepared. It- argues a vulgar natu: 

1 Kritik (Ur Urthcila];mfb } Part I., § 29, Note ad fln. 
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On tho other hand, U) bo surprised and astonished at 
tho way people act, and to bo clumsy and cross-grained 
m having to do with thorn, indicates a character of 
tho nobler sort. 

Tho chcorfulnoss and vivacity of youth are partly ) 
duo to tho fact that, whon wo aro ascending tho lull i 
of life, death is not visible: it lies down at tho bottom ( 
of tho olhov side. But onco wo havo crossod tho lop \ 
of tho Hill, death comes in view — (loath, which, until . 
then, was known to us only by hearsay. This makes 
our spirits droop, for at tho saino time wo begin to 
fool that cfUr vital powers aro on tho ebb. A gravo 
seriousness now takes tho place of that early extra- [ 
vuganco of Spirit; and the clmngo is noticeable oven ) 
in tho expression ol’ a man’s face. As long as wo aro i 
young, pooplo may toll us what they pleaso 1 wo look j 
upon life ns ondlcss and use our time recklessly; but- 
tho oldor wo become, tho more wo pmotiso economy. ( 
For towards tho close of life, ovary day wo livo givotij 
us tho aaino kind of sensation as the criminal oxpori;) 
cnees at ovory stop on his way to bo triod. 

From tho standpoint of youth, lifo seems to alrotoh 
away into an endless future ; from tho standpoint of 
old ago, to go hack but a littlo way into tho past; so 
that, at tho boginning, lifo presents ns with a picluro 
in which tho objects appear a groat way oil', as though 
wo had rovarsed our telcseopo ; while in tho oml 
everything scorns so closo. To sco how short life in, a j 
man must havo grown old, that is to say, ho must ' 
havo lived long. 

On tho other hand, as tho years increase, things 
look smaller, one and all ; and Lifo, which had so firm 
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and stable a base in Iho days of our youth, now seem 
nothing but a rapid (light of moments, every bno c 
thorn illusory: we have co/no to soa that the* wjiol 
world is vanity 1 

''‘"tKmo itself seems to go at a much slower pace who 
wo aro young ; ko that nob only is the fir. it quarter c 
life Iho happiest, it is also tho longest of all ; it loavc 
inoro memories behind it. If a man wore put to i 
ho could toll you inoro out of tho first quarter of h 
lifo than out of two of tho remaining periods. Na; 
in tho spring of lilo, ns in tho spring of tho year, tl 
days roach a longth that is positively lircSomo ; bi 
in tho autumn, whether of the yoar or of lifo, thoug 
they aro short, they aro more gonial and uniform. 

But why is it that to an old inaiv his past li 
appears so short? l r or this reason: his momory 
short ; and so ho fancios that his lifo has boon sho 
too. IIo no longer remembers tho insignificant par 
of it, and much that was unpleasant is now forgotto 
how litllo, then, thcro is loft! For, in genoral, a mar 
momory is as imperfect as his intellect ; and ho mu 
make a practico of roflocling upon tho lessons ho h 
learned and tho events ho has oxpericncod, if ho do 
not want thorn botii to sink gradually into tho gulf 
oblivion. Now, wo aro unaceustomod to rofloct up< 
matters of no importance, or, as a rule, upon things th 
wo liavo found disagreeable, and yot that is necossn 
if the memory of them is to bo presorvod. But tl 
class of things that may bo callod insignificant is co 
tinually receiving fresh additions : much tlmt woo 
an air of importance at first, gradually becomes of , 
consequence at all from tho faot of its froquont rope 
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tion ; so that in tho end wo actually lose count of the 
number of times it happens. Hence wo nro better 
a^lo to remomber tUo events of our early than of our 
lator years. Tho longer wo livo, tho fewer aro tho 
things that wo can call important or significant onough 
to dosorvo further consideration, and by this alone 
can they be fixed in tho momory; in other words, they 
aro forgotten us soon as they aro past. Thus it is 
that Li mo runs on, loaving always fowor tracos of its 
pussago. 

Furthor, if disagreeable things have happonod to us, 
wo do not Caro bo ruminato upon them, least of all 
when they touch our vanity, as is usually tho caso ; 
for few misfortunes fall upon us for which wo can be 
held entirely blameless. So people aro very ready to 
forget many things that aro disagreeable, as well as 
many that are unimportant. 

It is from this double causo that our memory is so 
abort; and a man’s recollection of wlmt has happened 
always bocomes proportionately shorter, tho more 
things that have oceupiod him in life. Tho things we 
did in years gone by, tho events that happened long 
ago, are like those objects on tho coast which, to the 
scafaror on his outward voyago, become smaller ovory 
minuto, moro unrecognisable and harder to distinguish. 

Again, it sometimes happens that memory and 
imagination will call up some long past scene as 
vividly as if it had occurred only yesterday; so that 
the ovent in question seems to stand very near to the 
present time. Tho reason of tin’s is that it is impos- 
sible to call up all the intervening period in tho same 
vivid way, as there is no one figure porvading it which 
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can bo lukuii in at a glance ; and besides, most of tho 
tilings that happened in that period aro forgolton, and 
all that remains of it is tlm gonoml knowlcdgo that 
wo lmvo lived through it — a moro notion of abstract 
oxistonce, not a diroot vision ol‘ Homo particular cx- 
porionco. it is this that causes somo singlo ovent of 
long ago to appear os though it took ploco but yester- 
day : tho intervening timo vanishes, and tho wholo of 
lifo looks incredibly short. Nay, there aro occasional 
momonts in old ago when wo can scarcely boliovo that 
wo aro so udvancod in yoars, or that tho long past 
lying behind ns has had any. real oxisfconcO — a fooling 
which is mainly duo to tho circumstanco that tho pro- 
sont always scorns (ixod and iininovablo as wo look at 
it. Thoso and similar montal pbonomona aro ulti- 
mately to bo traced to tho fact that it is not our 
naturo in itself, but only tho outward prosontntion of 
it, that lios in time, and that tho prosont is tho point 
of contact botwoou tho world as subject and tho world 
as object. 1 

Again, why is it that in youth wo can see no oncl 
* to tho years that scorn to lio boL’oro us ? Bocauao wo 

are obliged to find room for all tho things wo hopo to 
attain in lifo. Wo cram tho yoars so full of projocts 
that if wo wore to try aud carry thorn all out, death 

1 Translator's Nolc.—Tiy tide romavk Sohoponhauor means 
that will, whloh, aa ho arguoa, forme tho itmor reality underly- 
ing all tho phenomena of lifo and nature, la not in itaolf a (footed 
by timo ; but that, on tho otlior hand, timo ia necessary for tho 
objoutillcation of tlio will, for tho will ns prosontod in tho passing 
pbonomona of tho world. Timo ia thus definable aa tho condi- 
tion of change, and tho present time aa tho only point of oontnot 
between reality and appearance. 
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would come prematurely though wo roachod tho age 
of Motfiusolah. 

# Another reason why life looks so long whon wo are 
young, is that wo aro apt to measure its length by the 
few years wo lmvo already livod. In thoso early 
years things are now to us, and so they appear im- 
portant ; wo dwell upon thorn after they have 
happened and often call them to mind; and thus in 
youth lifo scorns repluto with incident, and therefore of 
long duration. 

Sometimes wo credit ourselves with a longing to bo 
in some distant spot, whereas, in truth, wo aro only 
longing to havo tho limo back again which wo spout 
there— days whon wo wore younger and fresher than 
wo aro now. In thoso moments Tiino mocks us by 
wearing tho mask of space; and if wo travel to the 
spot, wo can sco how much wo havo boon deceived. 

Thoro aro two ways of reaching a great age, both 
of which presuppose a sound constitution as a conditio 
sine qud non. They may bo illustrated by two lamps, 
ono of which burns a long limo with vory little 
oil, bccauso it has a very thin wick ; and tho other 
just as long, though it has a very thick ono, because 
there is plonty of oil to food it. Horo, tho oil is tho 
vital cnorgy, and the difference in tho wick is tlio 
manifold way in which tho vital onorgy is used. 

Up to our thirty-sixth year, wo may bo compared, 
in respect of the way. in which wo use our vital 
energy, to pooplo who live on the interest of their 
money : what they spend to-day, they havo again to- 
morrow. But from tho ago of thirty-six onwards, our 
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position is liko that ol tho investor who begins 
on trench upon his capital. At first ho hardly* noth 
any diftoronca at all, as tho greater part of his c 
ponses is covered by tho interest of his securities ; a 
if tho deficit is but slight, ho pays no attention to 
But tho deficit goos on increasing, until lie awakes 
tho fact that it is becoming moro serious ovary da 
his position becomes less and loss secure, and ho fe 
himself growing poorer nml pooror, while ho has 
expectation of this drain upon his resources comi 
to an end. His fall from wealth to poverty bocon 
iaslor ovory momont — liko tho fall of a sdlid body 
spaco, until at last bo has absolutely nothing loft, 
man is truly in a woeful plight if both tho tonus 
this comparison — his vital onorgy nml his wealth 
really begin to molt away at ono and tho samo tii 
It is tho droad of this calamity that makes lovo 
possession increase with ago. 

On tho other hand, at tho beginning of HCo — in I 
years beforo wo attain majority, and for somo lit 
tirno afterwards- — tho stalo of our vital onorgy puts 
on a lovol with those who each year lay by a part 
their iutorost and add it to thoir capital : in of' 
words, not only does their interest come in rogulai 
but tho capital is constantly receiving additions. T 
happy condition of aflairs is somotimos brought ab 
—with health as with money — under tho watch 
caro of somo honest guardian. 0 happy youth, £ 
sad old age 1 

Nevertheless, a man should economise his stron 
even when he is young. Aristotle 1 observos t 
1 Politics. 
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amongst those who wero victors at Olympia only two 
or thnfo gained a prize at two different periods, onco 
in boyhood and then again when they came to bo men; 
and the reason of this was that tho proinaturo offorts 
which tho training involved, so completely exhausted 
their powers that they failed to last on into manhood. 
As this is two of muscular, so it is still more truo of 
nervous energy, of which all intellectual achievements 
are tho manifestation, lienee, thoso infant prodigies 
— inyenia praecocic i-—-tho fruit of a hot-houso educa- 
tion, who surpriso us by their cleverness as children, 
afterwards turn out vory ordinary folk. Nay, the 
manner in which boys aro forcod into an early 
acquaintance with tho anciont tongues may, perhaps 
bo to blamo for tho dulncss and lack of judgment 
which distinguish so many learned persons. 

I liavo said that almost every man’s character seems 
to bo specially suited to somo one period of life, so 
that on roaching it tho man is at his best. Somo 
peoplo aro charming so lung as they aro young, and 
afterwards there is nothing attractive about them ; 
others are vigorous and active in manhood, and then 
lose all the valuo they possoss as they advnnco in 
yoars ; many appear to best advantage in old ago, 
when their eharactoi assumes a gcnilor (one, as be- 
comes men who have seen tho world and take life 
easily, This is often the caso with tho French. 

This peculiarity must bo due to the fact that tho 
man’s character lias something in it akin to the 
qualities of youth or manhood or old ago — something 
which accords with one or another of theso periods of 
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lifo, or perhaps acts as a corrective to its sped 
failings. • 


Tho mariner observes tl»o progress lie makes on 
by the way in which objects on tho coast fado asvi 
into tho distance and apparently decrease in sim 
tho samo way a man becomes conscious that ho 
advancing in yours whon bo finds that peoplo old 
than himself begin to seem young to him. 


It lias been alroady remarked that tho oldor a in 
becomes, tho fewer are tho tracos loft in Iws mind 
all that ho boos, docs or oxporioucos, and Llio causo 
this has boon oxplainod. Thoro is thus a sonso 
which it may bo said that it is only in youth that 
man lives with a full degreo of consciousness, and tl 
ho is only half alivo whon bo is old. As tho yet 
advanco, bis consciousness of wlmt goos on about h 
dwindles, ancl tho things of lifo hurry by withe 
making any impression upon him, just ns none 
mado by a work of art scon for tho thousandth tii 
A man docs what his hand finds to do, and ai'lorwai 
ho doos not know wfiothcr ho has done it or not. 

As lifo becomes more and more unconscious I 
nearor it approaches tho point at which all oonseio 
ness ceases, tho course of timo ilsoU Booms to incro 
in rapidity. In childhood all tho things and cireu 
stancos of lifo aro novel ; and that is sufficient 
awako us to tho full consciousness of oxistonco: hor 
at that ago, tho day sooms of such immonso lonj 
Tho same thing happens whon wo aro travelling : < 
month seems longer thou than four spout at ho: 
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Still, though fcimo Booms to last longer when wo are 
young dr on a journoy, fcho sense of novelty does not 
provont it from now and thon in reality hanging 
Heavily upon our hands under both these circum- 
stances, at any rate moro than is the case when wo 
aro old or staying at homo. But the intolloct gradu- 
ally bccomos so rubbed down and blunted by long 
habituation to such sensations that tilings have a 
constant tondoncy to produce less and less impression 
upon us as thoy pass by; and this makes tiino scorn in- 
creasingly less important, and thoroforo shortor in dura- 
tion : tho Ivours of the boy are longer than the days 
of tho old man. Accordingly, time goes fas tor and 
faster tho longer wo live, lilco a ball rolling down hill. 
Or, to tako another oxainple: as in a rovolving disc, 
tho further a point lies from tho contro, tho moro rapid 
is its rate of progression, so it is in the wheel of life ; 
the furthor you stand from tho beginning, the faster 
time moves for you. Honco it may bo said that as 
far as con corns tho immediate sensation that time 
makos upon our minds, tho length of any given year 
is in direct proportion to tho number of times it will 
divide our wliolo Hfo : for instance, at tho age of fifty 
tho year appears to us only ono-tonth as long as it 
did at tho age of livo. 

This variation in tho rato at which timo appears to 
movo, oxorcisos a most decided influence upon- the 
whole nature of our oxiston.ee at every period of it. 
First of all, it causos childhood*— oven though it om- 
In-aco only a span of fifteen years — to seem tho longest 
period of Hfo, and thoroforo the richest in reminiscences, 
tfyxb, it brings it about tluyt- a man is apt to be bored 
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just iii proportion as ho is young. Consider, for in- 
stance, that constant ucocl of occupation — wliothor it 
is work or play— that is shown hy children 5 if they 
come to an oml of both work and play, a tcrriblo fool- 
ing of boredom ounces, livon in youth pooplo are by 
no moans froo from this tondoncy, and dread tbo hours 
whon tlioy havo nothing to do. As manhood ap- 
proaches, boredom disappears ; and old men find the 
limo too short when their days lly past them liko 
arrows from a bow. Of course, I must bo understood 
to speak of mev, not of decrepit brutes. With this 
increased rapidity of time, horodom mdktly passes 
away as wo advance in life ; and ns Iho passions with 
all Choir attendant pain are thon laid ftsloop, the 
bunion of life is, 011 the whole, appreciably lighter in 
iator years than in youth, provided, of course, that 
health remains. So it is that tho period immediately 
preceding tho weakness and troubles of old ago, re- 
ceives tho name of a man’s bed years. 

That may bo a truo appellation, in view of the com- 
fortable fooling which thoso yoare bring; but for all 
that tho years of youth, whon our consciousness is 
lively and opon to ovory sort of improssion, havo this 
privilege — that thon tho floods aro sown and tho buds 
come forth ; it is tho springtimo of tho mind. Deep 
truths may bo porcoivocl, bub can novor bo exeogitatod 
— tliat is to say, tho first knowledge of thorn is imme- 
diate, oalled forth by somo momentary improssion. 
This knowledge i 9 of such a kind as to lie attainable 
only whon tho impressions aro strong, livoly and 
deep ; and if we are to bo acquainted with doop truths, 
everything depends upon a proper use of our early 
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years. In lator life, wo may bo hotter ablo to work 
upon other pooplo, — upon tho world, because our 
paturcs aro then finished and rounded oft", and no more 
a prey to fresh views; but then tho world is less able 
to work upon us. These aro tho years of action and 
achiovomont ; while youth is tho time for forming 
fundamental conceptions, and laying down tho ground- 
work of thought. 

In youth it is tho outward aspect of tilings that 
most ongngos us ; whilo in ago, thought or reflection 
is tho predominating quality of tho mind. Hcnco, 
youth is tho liino for pootry, and ago is move inclined 
to philosophy. Iu practical affairs it is tho samo : a 
man shapes his resolutions in youth moro by tho im- 
pression that tho outward world makes upon him ; 
whorcas, whon ho is old, it is thought that determines 
his actions. This is partly to bo explained by tho fact 
that it is only whon a man is old that tho results of 
outward observation aro present in sufliciont numbors 
to allow of thoir being classified according to the ideas 
Lhoy roprosonb, — a procoss which in its turn causes 
those ideas to bo moro fully undovslood in all thoir 
bearings, and tho exact valuo and amount of trust to 
bo placod in thorn, fixod and determined; whilo at tho 
same timo lie has grown accustomed to tho impres- 
sions produced -by tho various phenomena of life, and 
their oflbots on him aro no longer what tlioy were. 

Contrarily, in youth, the impressions that things 
make, that is to say, the outward aspects of life, are so 
Dverpoworingly strong, especially in tho case of people 
of livoly aud imaginative disposition, that they viow 
t}ic world like a picture; and their chief concern \s 
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tlw figure thoy out in it, tho appoavanco thoy pj;osonfc; 
nay, thoy avo unawaro of tho extent to which tins is 
tho caso. It is a quality ol! mind that shows itself— „ 
if in no otlior way — in that personal vanity, and that 
lovo of lino olothos, which distinguish young pooplo. 

There can Im no doubt that tiio intellectual powers 
avo most capablo of enduring groat and sustained 
oflbiUs in youth, up to tho ago of thivty-fivo at latest; 
from which period tliciv strength begins to doclino, 
though very gradually. Slill, tho later years of life, 
and ovon old ago itself, are not without thoir intol- 
loolual componsatiou. It is only then that' a man can 
ho said to ho really rich in oxporioueo or in learning ; 
ho lias Ihon hail time and opportunity onough to on- 
able him to soo and think over life from all its aides; 
ho lias boon able to coin par o one thing with another, 
and to discover points of contaot and connecting links, 
so that only ihon are tho true relations of things 
rightly understood. Further, iu old ago there oomos 
an incroasod doplh in tho knowledge that was ac- 
quired in youth ; a man has now many move illustra- 
tions of any ideas ho may havo attainod ; things which 
ho thought ho know whon ho was young, Ho now 
knows in reality. And besides, his range of knowlodgo 
is wider ; and in whatever divootion it extends, it is 
thorough, and thoroforo formod into a consistent and 
connected wholo; whoroas in youth knowlodgo is al- 
ways doi’ectivo and fragmentary. 

A comploto and adequate notion of lifo can never 
bo attained by any ono who doos not reach old ago ; 
for it is only tho old man who sob3 lil’o wholo and knows 
its natural course; it is only ho who is acquainted 



—and this is most important— nob only with its on- 
LrancS, Viko tho rost of mankind, but with its oxit too ; 
so that ho ftlono 1ms a full sonso of its utter vanity; 

* whilst tho others novor coaso to labouv under tho false 
notion that ovory thing will como right in tho end. 

On tho othor hand, them is more concoptivo power 
in youth, and at that time of life a man can mako moro 
out of tho little that ho knows. Iu ago, judgraont, 
penetration and thoroughness predominate. Youth is 
l)>o time for amassing tho matorial for a knowlodgo of 
tho world that shall bo distinctive and peculiar, — for 
an original view of life, in othor words, tho logacy 
that a man of gonius loavos to his follow-mon ; it is, 
howovov, only in lator years that ho becomes master 
of his matorial. Accordingly it will bo found that, 
as a rulo, a groat writer givos his best work to tho 
world whon ho is about fifty years of ago. But .though 
tho troo of knowlodgo must roach its full height bo- 
foro it can boar fruit, tho roots of it lie in youth. 

Evory gonovation, no mailer how paltry its oliar- 
actor, thinks ifcsolf much wisor than tho ono im* 
modiatoly preceding it, lot alono thoso that arc move 
romoto. It is just tho samo with tho difleront periods 
in a man’s lifo ; and yot often, in tho ono case no less 
than in tho othor, it is a mistaken opinion. In tho 
yoars of physical growth, when our powers of mind 
and our stores of knowledge aro receiving daily 
additions, it bocomos a habit for to-day to look down 
with contompt upon • yostorclay. Tho habit strikos 
root, and remains ovon after tbo intellectual powers 
have begun to decline,— whon to-day should rather 
look up with rospeot to yosterday. So it is that we 
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oflon unduly depreciate tho achievements na well as 
the judgmentH of our youth. • 

This acorns the place for making tho gonoral 
observation, that, although in Its main qualities A 
man's intellect or head, as well as his character or 
heart, ia innato, yet tho former is by no moans ro 
unaUorahlo in its naturo as tho latter. Tho fact is 
that Lho intellect is «ubjoct to very many transforma- 
tions, which, as a rnlo, do nob fail to nmko thoir 
actual appoaraneo ; ami thin is so, partly bocauao tho . 
intollcot has a dcop foundation in tho physique, and 
partly because tho material with which 4b doals is 
givon in oxporiotico. And ro, from a physical point 
of viow.wo find that if a man has any peculiar power, 
it lirak gradually increases in strength until it roaches 
its acmo, after which it outers upon a path of slow 
dccadonco, until it oikIm in imbocility. But, on tho 
othor hand, wo must not loso sight of tho fact that 
tho mntovinl which gives employment to a man’s 
powora and kcops thorn in activity, — tho subjcct- 
mattor of thought and knowledge, oxporionco, in- 
tellectual attainments, tho practice of sooing to the 
bottom of things, and ao a ported inontal vision, form 
in thomsolvos a mass which continues to incroaso in 
sizo, until tho time comos whom weakness shows 
itself, and the man's powevs *uddonly fail. Tho way 
in which these two distinguishable clomonts combine 
in tho same naturo, — tho ono absolutely unalterable, 
and tho othor subject to chan go in two dirociions 
opposed to each othor — explains tho vavioty of montul 
attitudo and tho dissimilarity of value which attach 
to a man at different periods of life. 
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Tho aamo truth may bo inoro broadly oxprcssod by 
saying* Unit tho first forty yoava of lifo furnish tho 
toxt, while tho roinnining thirty supply tho com- 
mentary; and that without tho commentary wo aro 
unablo to understand aright tho true sonso and co- 
horonco of tho loxt, together with tho moral it con* 
tains and all tho subtle application of which it admits. 

Towards tho closo of life, much tho aamo thing 
happens as at tho ond of a bat raasqud — tho masks 
4 aro tnlcou off. Then you can soo who tho pooplo 
roally aro, with whom you havo como into contaot 
in your passago through tho world. For by tho ond 
oP lifo cliavactors havo como out in thoir truo light, 
actions havo borno fruit, achiovomonts liavo boon 
rightly approbated, and all shams havo fallen to 
piocos. For this, Time was in ovory caso requisite. 

But tho most curious fact is that it is also only 
towards tho closo of lifo that a man roally rocognisos 
and understands his own truo solf, — tho aims and 
objocts ho has followed in lifo, more especially the 
kind of relation in which ho lias stood to othor pooplo 
and to tho world, lb will often happon that as a 
result of this knowlcdgo, a man will havo to assign 
himsolf a lowor placo than ho formerly thought was 
his duo. But thovo aro exceptions to this rule ; and 
it will occasionally bo tho caso that ho will take a 
higher position than ho had boforo, This will be ow- 
ing to tbo fact that ho had no adoquato notion of tho 
baseness of tho world, and that ho set up a higher aim 
for himsolf than wasfollowod by tho rostof mankind. 

Tho progress of life shows a man the stuff of 
which ho is rnado. 
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It is customary to call youth tho happy, and ago 
tho sad part of liEo. This would bo true iMtvero 
tho passions that made a man happy. Youth is 
swayed to and fro by thorn ; and fchoy givo a groat 
deal of pain and littlo ploosuro. In ago tho passions 
cool and lonvo a man at rest, and thou forthwith his 
min'd takos a contomplativo tono ; tho intollocb is sot 
froo and attains tho uppor hand. And sinco, in 
itsolf, intollcct is hoyoiid tho rango ol pain, a man 
fools happy just in so far as his intollcct is tho, 
predominating part of him, 

lb nood only ho remembered that nil pleasure is 
nogativo, and that pain is positive in its natnro, in 
order to soo that tho passions can novor ho a Bonreo 
of happiness, and that ago is not tho loss to bo on vied 
on tho ground that many pleasures aro domed it 
For ovary sort of ploosuro is novor anything more 
than tho quiotivo of some nood or longing ; and that 
pleosuro should como to an ond as soon as bho nood 
ooaaos, is no more a subjoct oE complaint than that a 
man cannot go on eating after ho has had his dinner, 
or fall aslcop again after a good night's rest. 

So far from youth being tho happiest period of 
lifo, thoro is much more truth in tho romavk mado by 
Plato, at tho beginning of tho jffcpu&Hc, that tho prize 
should rather bo given to old age, because thou at 
last a man is frood from the animal passion which has 
hitherto novor ceasod to disquiet him. Nay, it may 
oven bo said that tho countloss and manifold humours 
whioh havo their source in this passion, and tho 
emotions that spring from it, produco a mild stato of 
i madnoss *. and this lasts as long as tho man is subject 
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to tho spoil of tlm impulso — thin ov'il spirit, ns it wcvo, 
of winch there in no riddance — so that ho never 
really becomes a reasonable bring until tho passion 
is oxthigunhcd. 

Thoro is no duubt that., in general, ami apart from 
individual oirnumatuncca and pariicultir dispositions, 
youth is marked by a certain melancholy and sadness, 
while genial sentiments attach to old ago ; and the 
reason of this is nothing but the fact that tho young 
« man is still under tho service, nay, tho 1‘orood labour, 
imposed by that ovil spirit, which searcoly over leaves 
liim a moment to himself. To this source may bo 
traced, directly or indirectly, almost all and ovory ill 
that befalls or monacos mankind. Tho old man is 
gonial and chocrful bocauso, after long lying in tho 
bonds of passion, ho can now move about in fvoodom. 

Still, it should not bo forgotten that, whon this 
passion is extinguished, tho truo kornol of lifo is gono, 
and nothing remains but tho hollow aboil ; or, from 
another point of view, lifo then becomes lilto a 
comedy, which, begun by roal actors, is continued 
and brought to an ond by automata drossod in 

their clothes. . , - „ 

Howovor that may be, youth is tho period oL un- 
cos t, and ago of roposo; and from that vory circum- 
stance, tho rolativo dogroo of ploasuvo belonging to 
each may bo inforod. Tho child .l* ° ul its 
littlo lmmls in tho oagor dosiro to souso all the piet y 
things that moot its sight, ol.armod by tho world 
bocauso all its sonsos aro still so young and l fie > 
Much tho same thing happens with too you*, 
displays greater onorgy in ids quest. Ho, , 
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charmed by all tlio pretty things and the many pleas- 
ing shapes that surround him; and forthwith his 
imagination conjures up pleas uroa which the world 
can nevor roaliso. So ho is filled with an ardent? 
deal ro foi 1 ho knows not what dolights — robbing him 
of all rest and mulcing happinoas impossible. But 
when old ago ia roachod, all this is ovor and done 
with, partly bocauso tho blood runs coolor and tho 
sonsos aro no longor so oaaily allured ; partly bocauso 
oxporionco has shown tho truo value ot‘ things and 
tho futility of ploasuro, whoroby illusion lias boon 
gradually diapollod, and tho strango fancies* and pro- 
judicos whioh previously concoalod or distortod a froo 
and truo viow of tho world, have boon dissipated and 
put to (light; with tho rosult that a man can now got 
a justor and eloaror viow, and soo things as they aro, 
and also in a moasuro attain moro or loss insight into 
tho nullity of all things on this earth. 

It is this that gives almost ovovy old man, no matter 
how ordinary his faculties may bo, a certain tincture 
of wisdom, which distinguishes lum from the young, 
But tho chief result of all this change is the peace ot 
mind that onsuos— a groat demon t in happinoss, and, 
in fact, tho condition and ossonco of it. While the 
young man fancies that there is a vast amount ol 
good tilings in tlio world, if ho could only como at 
thorn, tho old man is stooped in tho truth of the 
Preaoher's words, that all things are vanity — know- 
ing that, however gildod tho shall, tho nut is hollow. 


In those later yoars, and not boforo, a man cut nos tc 
a truo appreciation of Horace's maxim: Nil admirari 
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JTo is dirootly and sincerely convinced of the vanity 
of everything and that all tho glorios of the world are 
as nothing : his illusions aro gono. TIo is no more 
b'esot with tho idea that thoro is any particular amount 
of happiness any where, in tho palacoor in tho cottago, 
any moro than ho himsulf onjoys when ho is freo from 
bodily or mental pain. Tlu> worldly distinctions of 
groat and sinall, high and low, oxisfc for him no 
longor; and in this blissful stato of mind tho old man 
jnay look down with a smilo upon all falso notions, 
llois completely undeceived, ami knows that what- 
ever may -bo done to adorn human lifo and dock it 
out in finery, its paltry character will soon show 
through tho glitter of its surroundings ; and that, 
paint and bqjowcl it as ono may, it romains ovory- 
whoro much tho samo,— an oxistonco which has no true 
value oxcopb in froodom from pain, and is novor to 
bo ostinmtod by tho prosonco of plcasuro, lot alono, 
th on, of display. 1 

Disillusion is tho cliiof characteristic of old ago; for 
by that timo tho fictions aro gono which gavo lifo its 
charm and spurred on tho mind to activity; tho 
splondours of tho world liavo boon provod null and 
vain; its pomp, g random* and magniflconco aro fadod. 
A man has thou found out that behind most of tho 
tilings ho wants, and most of tho pleasures ho longs 
for, thoro is very little aftor all ; and so ho comos by 
degroos to soo that our oxistonco is all empty and 
void. It is only wlion ho is sovonty years old that 
ho cpiito understands tho first words of tho Preaohor ; 
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fin*} this again oxplains why it iy tliafc old men arc 
sometimes frolfnl and morose. « 

It is ofbon said that fcho common lot of old ago is 
disease and weariness of life. Disoaso is by no means 
cssonbiftl to old ago ; especially whero a really long 
span of years is to bo attained ; for ns lifo goes on, 
tho conditions of health and disorder tend to increase 
— croaccnto vila, crcaclt sanitas at morbus. And as 
far as weariness or boredom is concornod, I have 
stated abovo why old ago is oven loss exposed to that 
form of ovil than youth. Nor is borodoin by any 
moans to bo takon as a necessary accompaniment of 
that solitude, which, for roasons that do not require 
to bo oxplainod, old ago cortainly cannot oscapo ; it is 
rathor tho fato that awaits those who have novor 
known any othor pleasures but tho gratification of 
tho sonsos and tho dolights of socioty — who have loft 
thoiv minds unonlightonod and thoir faculties unusod. 
It is quite true that tho intellectual faculties decline 
with tho approach of old ago; but whero thoy wore 
originally strong, thoro will always bo enough loft to 
combat tho onslaught of boredom. And thou again, 
as I havo said, expcrionco, knowledge, reflection, and 
skill in dealing with men, combi no to givo an old man 
an increasingly accurate) insight into tho ways of tho 
world ; his judgment bocomcs keon and .ho attains a 
cohcront viow of lifo ; hia mental vision ombracos a 
widor range. Constantly finding now uses for his 
stores of knowledge and adding to thorn at ovory op- 
portunity, ho maintains uninterrupted that inward 
process of sclf-oducation which gives employment and 
satisfaction to tho mind, and thus forms tho duo 
reward of all its offoiis. 
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All this servos in some measure as a compensation 
for doorooaod intolloctual power. And besides, Time, 
jjs I have remarked, Booms to go much more quickly 
when wo are advanced in yearn; and this i« hi itself a 
proventivo of boredom. There is no great harm in the 
lad that a man’s bodily strength decreases in old ago, 
unless, indeed, ho requires it to inako a living. To be 
poor when ono is old, is a groat misfortune. If a man 
is Hocuvo from that, and retains his health, old ago may 
'♦bo a very passable lime of life. Its chiof necessity is 
to bo comfortable and well oil*; and, in consequence, 
mouoy is Chen prized more than ovor, becauso it is a 
substitute for failing Ntronglh. Deserted by Venus, 
the old man likes to turn to Hucehus to nmlco him 
merry. In the place of wanting to sco tilings, to travel 
and learn, comes tho dosiro to speak and teach. It is 
a pioeo of good fortune if tho old man retains some of 
his lovo of study or of musio or of tho thoatro, — if, in 
gonoral, ho is still somowhat suscoptiblo to tho things 
about him ; as is, indood, the caso with some pooplo 
to a very lato ago. At that timo of lifo, what a man 
has in himself is of greater advantage to him than 
over it whs before. 

There can lie no doubt that most pooplo who liavo 
novel 1 boon anything but dull and stupid, bocomo 
more and more of automata its fclioy grow old. They 
liavo always thought, said and dono tho same things 
as their neighbours; and nothing that happens now 
can cliango their disposition, or make thorn aat other > 
wise. To talk to old pooplo of this kind is liko writ- 
ing on tho sand ; if you produeo any improssion at 
all, it is gone almost immediately; old aye is hero 
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nothing but tho cajnU moHuum of lifo — all that is 
ossontial to manhood in gone. Thoto aro citses in 
which nature supplies a third sot of tooth in old 
ago, thoroby apparently demonstrating tho fact that 
that period of lifo is a socoml childhood. 

It is certainly a very melancholy thing that all a 
man’s faculties tend to waste away as ho grows old, 
and at a ralo that increases in rapidity: but still, this 
is a noeossftiy, nay, a bono/lcial arrangement, as othor- 
wiso doath, for winch it is a preparation, would ho too 
hard to boar. So tho greatest boon that follows tho 
attainment of oxtromo old ago is euthanasicC , — an easy 
death, not ushored in by disoaso, and froo from all pain 
and strugglo. 1 For lot a man livo as long as ho may, 
ho is novor conscious of any moment bub tho prosont, 
ono and indivisiblo ; and in thoso lato years tho mind 
loses moio ovory day by sheer forgotfulnoss than over 
it gains anow. 

Tho main difloronoo botwoon youth and ago will 
always bo that youth looks forward to life, and old 
ago to death ; and that whilo tho ono has a short past 
and a long future boforo it, tho caso is just tho opposite 
with tho othor. It is quite truo that when a man is 
' old, to dio is tho only thing that awaits him ; whilo il 

ho is young, ho may expect to livo ; and tho question 
.arises, Which of tho two fates is tho moro hazardous, and 
if lifo is not a mattor which, on tho whole, it is botloi 
to havo behind ono than boforo? Does not tho Prcachoi 
say : the day of death [is better] than the day of one * 

1 Soo Dio Welt ah WiUe unci Vordcllwuj, Bk. II. oh. 41, fur e 
fuitlior description of this happy end to lifo. 
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birth ? 1 It is corlainly a rash tiling to wish for 
long lifo 8 ; for, as tho Spanish proverb lias it, it 
moans to sees much evil, — Qicien lurga vida vivo 
rnuoho mat vide. 

* licelpainntcu vii. 1. 

a Tho lifu of man cannot, strictly speaking, bo culled oithor 
lon(j or short, since it is tho uiliumlo standard by which duration 
of timo in regard to all other things is measured. 

# In ono of tliu Vedio UpanishiuL* (Oupnekhat, IT.) tho natural 
length of human lifo in put down at ono hundrod yours. And T 
boliovo this Ij) bo right. I have ulmorvod, as a mnllor of faot, 
that It is only people who oxocod tho ago of ninety who attain 
euthanasia ,— who dio, that is to any, of no diaonsu, apoplexy or 
convulsion, and pnati away without agony of any sort ; nay, who 
Homotimos ovon show no pallor, lmt uxpivo gonorally in a sitting 
attitudo, and often nftor a meal,-— or, I may say, simply ooaso to 
live rnthov tlvin dio. To oomo to olio’s ond bof»*ro tho ago of 
ninety, menus to dio of disuaso, in ulhov wolds, prouinluroly. 

Now tho Old Testament (Psalms xo. 10) puts tho limit of 
human lifo at nuvonty, and if it is vory long, at eighty yours j and 
wlmt is more noticeable Blill, Ifovodotus (i, !12 and iii. 22) says 
tho sumo thing. But thin is wrong ; and tho orror is duo simply 
to n rough and suporfloinl estimate of the rosults of daily 
oxporionoo. l ( 'ov if tho natural longtli of lifo woro from sovonty 
to oighty yoars, pooplo would die, about tliat timo, of moro old 
ago. Now this is certainly not tho oaso. If thoy dio Ilian, they ♦ 

dio, liko youugov pooplo, of discern ; and disonso is aoinothing 
abnormal. Thoroforo it is not imtuiid to dio at that ago. It is only 
whon thoy ara botwoon ninety and a hundrod that pooplo dio of 
old ago i dio, I mean, without sufloring from any dieoaso, or 
showing any special signs of tholr condition, such as a stvugglo, 
dealh-rattlo, oonvulsion, pallor,— tho abaonoo of all which con- 
stitutes euthanasia. Tho natural length of human lifo ia a 
hundrod yoars ; and in assigning that limit tho Upanislmda ni o 
ripht onoo morg, 
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A man's individual oaroor is not, as Astrology 
wishofl to mako out, to bo predicted from observation 
of the pianola j but tho courso of human life in gonornl, 
ns far as tbo various poriods of it arc concorncd, majf 
bo likonod to tbo succession of the planets : so that 
wo may bo said to pass under tbo influence of oacli ono 
of them in turn. 

At ton Mercury is in the ascendant ; and at that age, 
a man, like this planet, is characterised by axtromo 
mobility within a narrow sphoro, whoro trifles liavo a , 
great olVoct upon him ; but undo? tho guidance of so 
crafty and oloquent a god, ho easily malcos 'groat pro- 
gross. Venus begins her sway during his twentieth 
yoar, and thou a man is wholly given up to tho lovo 
of women. At thirty, Mars comes to tho front, and 
ho is now all energy and strength, — daring, pugnacious 
and arrogant. 

When a man readies tho ago of forty, ho is under 
tho rulo of tho four Asteroids; that is to say, his life 
has gained something in oxlonsion. Ho is frugal ; in 
other words, by tho help of Oeres, ho favours what 
is usoful ; ho lias his own hoarth, by tho influence of 
Vesta ; Pallas has taught him that which is necessary 
for him to know ; and his wife— -his Juno — rules as 
tho mistress of his housod 

But at tho ago of fifty, Jupiter is tho dominant in- 
fluence, At that period a man has outlived most of 

1 Tho o lh or as toroids which have boon disco vorod sinoo, uro 
an innovation, and I shall imvo nothing to do with thorn. Jly 
relation to thorn Is that oE tho professors of philoeoj)hy to nnj— 
X ignore thorn, bocauso fchoy do not suit my book, 
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his cc#i temporaries, and ho can fool himself superior 
to tlio generation about liim. IIo is still in the fall 
♦enjoyment ofhis strength, and rich in exporienco and 
knowlodgo; and if ho has any power and position of 
his own, ho is ondowed with authority over all who 
stand in his immediate surroundings. Ho is no more 
inclined to receive ordors from others ; ho wants to 
tako command himsolf. The work most suitable to 
„ him now is to guido and rulo witliin his own sphoro 
This is tlio point where Jupitor culminates, and whero 
tho man of fifty years is at his best. 

Thou comos Salurn, at about tlio ago of sixty, a 
woighl as of lead, dull and slow 


Jhit old fulls, many feign as they were dead ; 
Unwieldy, a/oio, heavy and pule as lead . 1 


Lost of all, Uranus ; or, as tho saying is, a man 
goos to hoaven. 

I cannot find a placo for Neptune, as this planet lias 
boon vory thoughtlessly namod; because I may not 
call it as it should bo called — Eros. Otherwiso I 
should point out how Beginning and End moot 
together, and how closely and intimately Eros is con- 
nected with Death ; how Orcus, or Amcnfches, ns the 
Egyptians called him, 2 is not only the receiver but 
the giver of all things — \upftuvuv kuI S16ov<;. Death is 
tho great roservoir of Lifo. Evorything comes from 

1 pnmeo ant? Juliet, ii. 5. 

8 Phi l inch, fJe Iaidc el Osiride, c. 29. 

L 
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n „„„ . ovo ,. v thing that i« ttlivo now was onoo Jhcro. 
ridCrn— Oio ^ tri* by winch 
that IB dono. all would bo clear I 
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